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Or” becomes accustomed to the slang of his own language; 
yet, unless he is virtually bilingual or at least on intimate 
terms with the goings-on in a foreign language, his exposure to 
the slang of other languages is generally quite limited. Some of 
_ us have picked up a few taboo words or phrases from German 
(scheissen) or from French (merde; je men fou)—at least the 
terms that have a taboo translation in English—but for the most 
part we are unfamiliar with such terms in another language. 

It was interesting to read Lexical Innovation: A Study of 
Slang, Colloquialisms and Casual Speech, by Karl Somig (John 
Benjamins North America, 1981), because it contains many 
words and phrases from several Indo-European languages that 
are unlikely to be met with by most of us. In the following 
paragraphs, I have drawn freely from materials in Sornig’s 
book—but for my own purposes in this article: the book itself 
uses the examples to illustrate a variety of sources of slang in 
accordance with the author’s analysis of the “nether” reaches 
of the language, an analysis I shall only touch on here and 
there. 


One interesting source of slang in (apparently) many 
languages is in borrowings. This, in Austrian jemandem eine 
Pantschen ‘[give] someone a blow,’ Pantschen can be traced to 
English punch. German Schickse ‘girl, prostitute’ comes from 
Yiddish schickse ‘gentile girl.’ Austrian tschinkwe ‘valueless, 
- worthless’ is from Italian cinque ‘five,’ while Italian kitsh ‘trash’ 
was borrowed from German Kitsch, with the same meaning. 
Turkish iskarta ‘refuse, rubbish’ is from Italian scartare ‘to 
discard, secrete,’ and French je men fou, a mild translation of 
which is ‘I don’t give a damn,’ ended up in Austrian as 
schmafu “mean, stingy.’ 

Not all borrowings ended up as corruptions of the original 
word or phrase: some were translated, as Italian erba ‘herb’ 
(which probably originated as a translated version of English 
grass ‘marijuana ) and Italian cavallo ‘horse,’ a “literal’’ transla- 
tion of the English slang word for ‘heroin.’ 

Slang has always been with us. Historically, French téte 
‘head’ is traced to Latin testa ‘(ceramic) pot.’ 

A German slang term for ‘money’ is Marie, a loanword 
from Gypsy maro where it means ‘bread,’ a metaphoric 
extension familiar to speakers of contemporary English. Thea- 
_ ter people know the expression Break a leg! meaning “Good 
luck!,’ but how many know its origin in German jemandem 
(Hals- und) Beinbruch wiinschen ‘wish someone would break 
his (neck and) leg’? In Hebrew and Yiddish, broche means 
‘benediction’ and hazloche means ‘luck’; whether the expres- 
sion is the result of an error or a pun is not clear. Another 
expression resulting from a loanword distortion is British 
English (That's) another pair of shoes, with shoes a corruption 
of French chose ‘thing,’ pair of having been added as a joke. 
Turkish sakal déken ‘those who dropped their beards’ derived 
from French Cercle d’Orient, a club of pro-European, clean- 
shaven intellectuals in Istanbul in the 19th century. Nor is the 
phenomenon of distorting loanwords a modern one; in fact, 
there are indications that the process has diminished considera- 
bly since the advent of printing and literacy. Latin lapathum 
became French patience (the plant) by false analogy of la- with 
the French article. Latin mandragora ‘mandrake’ became 
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French main de gloire. 

False analysis created French candel-arbre literally ‘candle- 
tree’ from candelabre from Latin candelabrum in which 
-abrum is merely a neuter suffix. And noble, a coin of France 
and, later, of England, originated because of association with 
Latin nobilis, whereas its true origin was in Greek obolos, 
rendered as un obol(os). (This latter kind of false analysis also 
gave rise to English (an) apron and (an) adder, from a napron 
and a nadder.) 

Slang loanwords in Italian from English include tiltato 
‘tired’ and flippato ‘excited’ from English slang tilted (as in 
pinball machine lingo) and flipped (out). 

It is not always easy to tell whether a slang coinage has 
arisen because speakers are being playful, secretive, or discreet. 
Certainly much of criminal slang may be the result of deliber- 
ate secretiveness, and the creation of neologisms for narcotics 
seems to lag only slightly behind the adoption by the unhip of 
terms that have been around for a while: dope, snow, smack, 
and their synonyms are quickly replaced by dealers who trade 
in language as readily as in drugs. Discretion in avoiding taboo 
words is evidenced by some expressions in British rhyming 
slang: Bristol Cities for titties, for instance. (For many more 
samples, see A Dictionary of Rhyming Slang, by J. Franklyn, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1960.) On the other hand, titfer, 
short for tit for tat, which is rhyming slang for hat, can hardly 
be more than mere playfulness, likewise trouble and strife for 
wife—unless she is within earshot. Discretion was also at work 
in Austrian Das ist fiir Friedrich, literally ‘It is for Frederick’ 
but really meaning ‘It is worthless.’ This is a reduction of Das 
ist fur Arsch und Friedrich in which Arsch ‘arse’ has been 
suppressed: fiir Arsch und Friedrich ‘good-for-nothing.’ 

English (the) blues is traced to a shortening of (the) blue 
devils, which had its association with delirium tremens and its 
hallucinations. The Austrian 1000-Schilling banknote was 
dubbed ein Blauer ‘a blue one,’ but that designation has given 
way to Jeans—yes, in Austrian slang—on the obvious association 
with something everyone recognizes as being blue. (For the 
most interesting treatment of blue see William Gass’s book On 
Being Blue, Godine Press.) Other metaphoric reflexes can be 
seen in Italian autostrada, ‘a skinny girl’ (lit. ‘highway) 
(because she has no curves), Italian ossigeno, ‘money’ (lit. 
‘oxygen’ because you can’t live without it), Austrian and 
German Mithle, ‘bicycle’ (lit. ‘mill’ because one has to grind 
away at pedaling), Austrian Hebamme, ‘corkscrew’ (lit. ‘mid- 
wife’ by obvious analogy). Not worth a bean appears in 
German as nicht die Bohne, where it has also acquired the 
meaning ‘certainly not.’ 

Slang is sometimes characterized by understatement— 
litotes, if you want the literary term for the device. In English 
we see lift, liberate, and other euphemistic words for ‘steal.’ 
The normally harmless (though seemingly infinitely productive) 
word take appears in this context, too, as in the old song: 

Mamie took the measles, Mamie took to bed, 

Mamie took a doctor, and this is what he said: 

“Take a little something, till you're feeling prime.” 

Mamie has been taking something—something all the 

time. 

Once she took a notion in a dry-goods store— 
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She would be a lady, that if nothing more— 
But the bold floorwalker made her put it back: 
Mamie was a klepto-Mamie. . . klepto-Mamiac. 


In French, prendre (lit. ‘take’) means ‘steal, and, for other 
examples of understatement one need. look no further than 
Turkish kasimak (lit. ‘scratch’) “beat someone up’; Latin 
infirmitas (lit. ‘weakness’) ‘disease’; Turkish genel ev (lit. ‘open 
house’) ‘brothel’; French poison (lit. ‘poison’) from Latin 
potionem ‘drink’; French enceinte (lit. ‘girded’) ‘pregnant.’ This 
device is so familiar in English that we scarcely pay much 
attention to it: lady of the evening, call girl, working girl are 
well-known euphemisms for prostitute; (a) story for (a) lie; 
second-story man for sneak-thief; cosa nostra (lit., in Italian, 
‘our thing’) borrowed into English for (the) Mafua, etc. 

On the other side, we have euphemism and overstatement: 
Latin mentiri (lit. ‘to mention’) ‘to lie,’ comparable to Italian 
trovare (lit. ‘to find, locate’) with the same meaning; Spanish 
ester pelado (lit. ‘to be skinned’) ‘to be robbed’ (compare 
English skin or fleece (someone), etc.); Slovenian sveta vodica 


(lit. ‘holy water’) ‘brandy’ (compare Gaelic uisgebeatha, lit. 


‘water of life, now whiskey); Italian bottega (lit. ‘shop’) 
‘prison, cadavere (lit. ‘carcass’) ‘ugly person’; Turkish 
temizlemek (lit. ‘clean up’) ‘kill and sari kiz (lit. “blonde girl’) 
‘hashish’; Arabic abu jahja (lit. ‘father of life’) ‘angel of death’; 
Italian il benedetto (lit. ‘the blessed one’) ‘epilepsy’; Slovenian 
sindicalista (lit. ‘trade unionist, syndicalist’) ‘prostitute’; Ger- 
man Emaille (lit. “enamel’) ‘make-up’; Turkish isci (lit. “worker’) 
‘thief, esnaf (lit. ‘craftsman’) ‘prostitute,’ and toz (lit. “dust’) 
‘heroin’; English bracelets ‘handcuffs’; Turkish okgamak (lit. 
‘caress’) ‘beat someone up.’ The examples seem endless, and, 
indeed, this area is extremely productive of new applications of 
existing words. It would seem, though, that, in addition to 
playfulness, sardonicism creeps into the naming process. 
(Indeed, the word sardonic itself is traced to the name given to 
a Sardinian plant, which, when eaten, was said to produce 
convulsive laughter ending in death.) 


We have seen that French téte ‘head’ came from the Latin 
slang word for ‘head,’ testa (lit. ‘pot’); the expected form, from 
standard Latin caput ‘head’ would have been chef or chief, 
surviving mainly in the metaphoric sense ‘chief.’ It remains, 
though in, kerchief (from Middle English kerchef from Old 
French cuevrechef ‘cover-head’), which appears also as Modern 
English handkerchief (from the time when kerchiefs were 
carried about in the hand for uses other than covering the 
head), and in pocket handkerchief (‘a headcovering carried in 
the hand and kept in the pocket’). But I digress. In English 
slang we have seen bad meaning ‘good’ (He's real bad on the 
alto sax), though I think that sense may now be fading. It may 
or may not be comforting to know that speakers of other 
languages engage in the same practice of “opposites”: Italian 
bestiale (lit. ‘brutish, bestial; atrocious’) ‘great, marvelous, good’ 
and bestia (lit. ‘beast’) ‘friendly’; German Strick (lit. ‘rope’) 
‘necktie’; Turkish gavurca (lit. ‘language of the unbelievers’) 
‘any foreign language’ (compare the origin of barbarian). 

As I commented earlier, it is not always easy to determine 
what motivates speakers to coin slang paraphrases: Is it 
sometimes merely the desire to avoid the old clichés (and 
create new ones)? Can it be reflective of an effort to avoid 
calling a spade a spade? These and other factors are surely at 
work in expressions that avoid the use of crazy and insane, 
especially when those terms are not meant literally. But here, 
again, we get into trouble with crazy, which survives in its 
original, etymological and literal senses only in crazy (‘irregu-_ 
larly patterned’) quilt and in describing ceramic objects as 
crazed, the latter possibly bringing us full circle to Latin testa 
‘(ceramic) pot’ and, almost literally, to cracked (in the head). In 
Austrian we have hin bei der Marilln (lit. ‘defect in the 
apricot’), in French sauterelle dans la guitare (lit. ‘grasshopper 
in the guitar’) and hanneton dans le plafond (lit. ‘cockchafer in 
the ceiling’). English resorts to a screw loose, screwy, batty 
(from bats in the belfry), nutty, off one’s rocker, off one's 
trolley, dotty, (British) barmy (in the crumpet), a slate missing, 
and just plain nuts. Speakers also avoid talking about dying and 
death (as has been documented thoroughly elsewhere), resort- 
ing to the grim reaper, (gathered to) Abraham's bosom, pass 
away, kick the bucket, buy the farm, meet one’s maker, and, 
for the bankrupt whose backer predeceased him, to meet one’s 
comaker. 

Finally, we come to the unanalyzable, to those expressions 
that Sornig describes as “downright absurdities”: Russian odin 
kak spitka ‘alone like a match’; German dumm wie Bohnen- 
stroh (lit. ‘stupid as bean straw’) ‘extremely stupid’; Turkish 
ceviz kirmak (lit. ‘crack the walnut’) and findik kirmak (lit. 
‘crack the hazelnut’) ‘be a favorite with the ladies’; German 
Anno Tabak (lit. ‘in the year of tobacco’) ‘in olden times’; 
Italian Zucche! (lit. ‘pumpkin’) “Certainly not!’ 

Some slang is fleeting, particularly in these times when 
newly minted coinages rapidly acquire the staleness of age 
through overexposure on television, radio, and in the press: 
there is nothing more tiresome than a freshly created cliché. 
Some slang acquires respectability (e.g., French téte, English 
jazz). Some remains vulgar, taboo, or just “slang.” Some is 
crude, some colorful, some insightful, some absurd. Yet most of 
it is poetic—at least in the sense that it makes greater than 
ordinary use of poetical devices like litotes, hyperbole, and, 
above all, metaphor. Of the two most productive sources of 
new language, technology, which yields terms like telephone, 
transistor, and betalipoproteinemia, and slang, which yields 
climb the wall, horse, and swell, which do you consider to be 
real neat? 


The Christening 


Ray Russell 
Beverly Hills, California 


hen I’m asked, as I am on occasion, what my name was 

before I changed it, I reply that, incredible as it may 
seem, the name I use is the same one I received in baptism at 
Resurrection Church in Chicago when I was a baby. I know it 
sounds like the kind of cosmetic name people change fo, but I 
can’t help that; nor can I help the fact that I’m not the least bit 
Anglo-Saxon or Celtic, as my name implies. My mother's 
forebears came from Austria and Germany; my father—a 
foundling who never knew his real father’s name—got his 
surname from his adoptive father, a man who, thanks to one of 
those ironic quirks in which Fate delights, was ethnically far 
removed from whatever Basque or Gypsy or Sicilian loins 
whence issued my sire (whose early photos show a youth as 
darkly handsome as Rudolph Valentino or those portraits of the 
young, slim, not yet balding King Farouk or Sadruddin Aga 
Khan). His exotic features and large brown eyes have always 
given the lie to his WASP name. 

My own WASP name—my first name, at any rate—was, by 
another of Fate’s quirks, very nearly not bestowed upon me at 
all. I came just that close to receiving a first name that would 
have made a piquant contrast with my last; a monicker with 
the tang of strong wine, redolent of goat cheese, steeped in 
olive oil, wrapped in grape leaves. 

I wish I had received it, because the name I wound up 
with is feeble, flaccid, forgettable, and (in view of the fact that 
my unused middle name is Robert) as dully alliterative as the 
foregoing trio of words. It has no hook to stick in the memory, 
and slides out of recall like a buttered noodle off a fork. Before 
settling down to the simple two-piece first-and-last-name to 
which I’m now resigned, I tried a variety of other combina- 
tions. All three names: first, middle, and last. First name, 
middle initial, and last name. Two initials, followed by last 
name. First name represented only by its initial, middle name, 
and last name (a la W. Somerset Maugham). First name 
incorrectly inflated to Raymond (which, according to my birth 
certificate, it isn’t). Inspired by the example of Tennessee 
Williams, I considered calling myself Illinois, but this left much 
to be desired. Taking a leaf from Budd Schulberg, another leaf 
from the now forgotten novelist Speed Lamkin, and several 
more leaves from certain comic strip characters, I toyed with 
such sobriquets as Buck, Flash, Butch, Spike, Slug, Buzz, Lefty, 
and the like. I was rather partial to Lefty (it had an Odetsian 
touch), but the plain truth was, and is, that I'm right-handed. I 
carefully weighed the possibility of Boze, short for Bozo, which 
has always been my father’s nickname for me, but thought 
better of it. 

Back to the christening. The way my father tells it, the 
day of my baptism had dawned and everything was all set, or 
almost all set: the church, the priest, a good woman to “stand 
up” for me as my godmother, all these had been lined up ... 
but no godfather. I don’t know why. The man originally cast in 
the part got sick, perhaps, or drunk; but for whatever reason, 
my father was deputized by my mother to go forth at the last 
minute and dig up a replacement and show up at the church 
with him at the appointed time. In his entire career as 
paterfamilias, my father never once failed to bring home the 
bacon, even in the deepest abyss of the Depression, and he was 
determined not to come up empty-handed this time. He 
phoned here, went there, buttonholed this man, begged that 
man, all to no avail, and zero hour was fast approaching. 

In those days, and for long after, he» worked as a 
conductor on the “L.” He used to wear a dark blue, almost 


black, uniform with shiny buttons and a visored cap with a 
badge on it. The cap was worn at a dapper tilt. The neighbor- 
hood kids, until corrected, thought he was a cop. He walked 
with a spring in his step, and he often whistled or hummed in 
time to the swing of his stride. But that morning, after failing 
to find a godfather for me, he wasn’t whistling. His step had 
lost its spring. He sat, glum, over a cup of untasted coffee in 
Sam’s Sandwich Shop, a hangout of “L” men and their 
passengers, at the Laramie Avenue terminal station. 

Sam, the proprietor—I think his last name was Contos— 
asked, in his heavily accented English, what was wrong. My 
father told him. On the spot, Sam volunteered to be my 
godfather. He whipped off his apron, hung the “Closed” sign 
on his door, and the two men were soon in a taxi, en route to 
the church. 

During the rico, my father Gadeuhieily asked Sam if he 
was a Catholic, and Sam must have replied either that he was 
or that the Greek Orthodox faith was close enough to the 
Roman to make no difference. Then he added that, among his 
people, it was a custom to name the godson after his godfather. 
He was adamant about the custom being honored that 
morning. 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” said my father, beginning to 
see trouble ahead, “we really hadn't planned on calling the boy 
Samuel.” 

In a tone of reassurance, Sam revealed that his name 
wasn't Samuel, and that “Sam” was merely an approximation 
hung on him by ignorant Americans. “My name is Stamatos,”’ 
he announced proudly. My father, uncomforted by this disclo- 
sure, felt his fears increase tenfold, but the taxi had screeched 
to a stop at the curb outside the church, and there was no 
turning back now. 

Being possessed of an inventive and somewhat crafty 
mind that may have been a legacy from his Corsican or 
Armenian or Semite ancestors, my father collared the priest for 
a moment of private consultation. He may have slipped him an 
extra fiver for the poor box as he explained the nature of the 
dilemma, emphatically vowed that he had no intention of 
christening his son Stamatos, and asked if the baptism might 
not be conducted in such a blur of ritual and muttered Latin 
that Mr. Contos would only think the baby was receiving the 
godfather’s name. “Leave everything to me,” said the clever 
cleric. 

The ceremony went smoothly and everybody was happy, 
particularly Sam. I think he was a childless man who had 
always yearned for a son, and he probably felt that, although it 
had pleased God to deny him true fatherhood, a kind of minor 
miracle had come to pass that had given him a boy who would 
bear his name. 

He was, of course, deceived in this, but, because he never 
knew of the deception, it may be said that he wasn’t deceived, 
after all. As soon as I was old enough to understand, my father 
told me the story of my christening. He made clear to me how 
important it was to my godfather to believe that my name was 
his, and how hurt he would be to lear otherwise. It made 
sense to me and I accepted it as a game to be played strictly 
according to the rules: a bit of play-acting to be performed 
seriously, sincerely, without giggling or winking at the audi- 
ence. An element of deviousness in my character, a love of 
hoaxes and pseudonyms, may be rooted in that early 
masquerade. 

In any case, whenever Sam and I would meet in his shop 
and he would pat me on the head and offer me a free ice 
cream cone—or later, when I had grown up and was about to 
be conscripted into the wartime Army, and a manly handshake 
was in order, and manly tears, and a fierce hug—he would 
always, until he went to join Plato and Aristotle and his other 
kinsmen, call me “Sam,” and I would never bat an eye. 
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ome time ago I was employed in an office where letters 
7 were written in either French or English, depending on the 
addressee. About half the secretaries were French, and the 
others English. However, all were skilled in both languages, so 
the letters could be dictated to any secretary. The instructions 
about the number of copies to be typed were given in the 
typist’s mother tongue. So you would say to an English 
speaker: “Six copies, please,” and you would get six letters. On 
the other hand, if you requested “Six copies, sil vous plait” 
from a French employee, chances are your letter would be 
typed sevenfold. In the French office, copies is understood to 
mean ‘carbon copies,’ not counting the original. A copy too 
many does little harm, but the effects of this confusion were 
quite irritating for my French colleagues, who often received a 
copy too few. And, although everybody knew about the catch, 
misunderstandings kept popping up, because each tended to 
stick to his or her own linguistic habits. 

This situation is by no means unique. Many English 
speakers now and again come across a French word that at first 
sight seems to be the equivalent of an English one: the spelling 
is similar or even identical, and both occur in the same sort of 
context. There appears to be every reason to believe that the 
two have the same meaning. But they don’t. Almost, but not 
quite; or sometimes, but not usually. For instance, French 
éventuel ought not to be translated ‘eventual,’ but rather by 
‘possible,’ whereas the French counterparts of eventual are 
words like ‘final’ and ‘ultime.’ In the same way, actuel is 
‘present’ or ‘current,’ rather than ‘actual,’ and the latter is best 
rendered in French by réel, or concret, or effectif, or indeed 
présent. To make things even more confusing, there are also 
instances where the meanings of actuel and ‘actual’ do in fact 
overlap. 


These examples are classics, but it is not too difficult to © 


find more of the same kind. In fact, that’s exactly what the 
Frenchmen Koessler and Derocquigny did more than half a 
century ago in their little book Les Faux Amis (False Friends). 
One large category of their finds can be traced back to French 
words adopted in England during Norman rule, whose mean- 
ings subsequently evolved along different lines in each country. 
For instance, procés and ‘process’ are false friends, because the 
former nowadays means ‘trial,’ and the latter should be 
translated by processus. To express the present meaning of ‘to 
control, you have to use words like maitriser, dominer or 
diriger, while contréler has stuck to its original meaning of ‘to 
verify.. To complicate the situation even more, the English 
sense is admitted in modern French in certain cases, especially 
in loan translations, such as contréle des naissances ‘birth 
control.’ (Conversely, what about an English expression like 
‘passport control’?) Another example is ‘female.’ The English 
term is applicable to all species, but the French femelle is no 
longer in use in respect of the human race—not in nice speech, 
at least. (I have been told that Canadian French has diverged 
less from its origins on this point.) | | | 
Faux amis have not sprung only from French words that 
migrated to England to lead a life of their own. Another 
category is made up of words both languages borrowed directly 
from Latin, especially during the Roman occupation or as 
ecclesiastical terms. A striking example of the latter is ‘curate,’ 
a function which corresponds to vicaire on the other side of the 
Channel. A French curé is a parish priest; so, in a Church of 
England context, the correct translation would be ‘vicar’—a 
perfect cross-cousin marriage. Less intricate examples are 


‘library’ bibliothéque # librairie ‘bookshop,’ ‘infant’ bébé or 
enfant en bas age # enfant ‘child,’ ‘sane’ sain d’esprit # sain 
‘healthy, and ‘salary’ traiteman #¥ salaire ‘wages.’ 

Obviously, French and English also have words in com- 
mon that are drawn from other languages. Examples of ensuing 
faux amis are sparse, but I could perhaps point out couque and 
‘cookie,’ both derived from Dutch koek ‘cake.’ The two vari- 
eties of pastry are quite different. 

A relatively new category consists of “second degree faux 
amis,” English words whose specifically American meaning 
differs from that of their French cognates. For example, how 
much is a billion? In France, where such issues are officially 
decided upon, it is a thousand times more than in the United 
States. Before World War II, the British leaned toward the 
French system (US ‘billion’ = milliard), but an increasing 
number of their financial institutions conform with American 
usage. Some try to avoid the problem with an uncommitting 
“1,000 million,” but they get into trouble with trillion. 

Not all faux amis have their roots in the distant past. A 
relatively young pair are ‘brassiere’ and soutien-gorge # bras- 
siére. The latter word is nowadays used only for certain 
children’s gear, expecially leading-strings (‘reins’ in Britain). 
Again a garment: ‘slip’ combinaison #¥ slip ‘briefs.’ This 
demonstrates that faux amis can originate on the English side 
of the Channel. One more of this kind, from the world of 
motor cars: ‘starter’ démarreur # starter ‘choke.’ 

The last two examples really result from the advent of 
Franglais, a recent phenomenon Les Faux Amis does not, of 
course, deal with. However, the modest booklet has grown into 
a weighty volume with a long, learned introduction in its sixth 
edition, published by Vuibert, Paris 1975. It is all very thor- 
ough, but hunting for faux amis can be just a hobby, free from 
scientific pretensions. If you would like to build a faux amis 
collection of your own, the material abounds. Few of the 
examples used in this article, for example, appear in the book. 

True false friends derive from the same root. So don’t pair 
‘core’ with coeur ‘heart,’ because the two words have, in spite 
of a certain similarity in spelling and a semblance of semantic 
kinship, no common forebear (unless you go back to Sanskrit, 
perhaps, but remember: it is an amateur game). Secondly, even 
genuinely false friends do not always show an_ all-round 
difference of meaning. In other words, you often have to settle 
for a partial overlap of meaning. Let us therefore agree that a 
difference between the most frequently used meanings suffices. 
For instance, ‘talon’ serre # talon ‘heel’ make an almost pure 
couple, but ‘to chant’ psalmodier # chanter ‘to sing’ show 
some overlapping, because ‘to chant’ sometimes stands for ‘to 
sing. Partial candidates are ‘to assist’ aider # assister ‘to 
attend, ‘chamber’ salle # chambre ‘room,’ ‘parole’ parole 
dhonneur # parole ‘word,’ ‘gallant’ vaillant # galant 
‘courtly,’ ‘psychic’ surnaturel # psychique ‘psychological.’ 
When a man plans to entertain a French lady, he had better 
not speak of entretenir her. The most benevolent interpretation . 
of his words would be that he proposes to converse with her. 

It follows that you will have to apply standards for the 
meaning of ‘meaning,’ or rather of ‘difference of meaning.’ In a 
case like éditeur ‘publisher’ # ‘editor’ rédacteur, the difference 
is clear enough, but what about ‘versatile’ and versatile? I 
would indeed classify these two as faux amis, on the grounds 
that the former expresses a positive quality and the French 
counterpart is anything but complimentary, perhaps best trans- 
lated by ‘time-serving.’ Others may not wish to take such 


differences in moral content into account. A case more difficult 


to define is ‘sympathetic’ # sympathique (the closest ‘English’ 
equivalent. of the latter seems to be ‘simpatico’). You may also 
choose to include word pairs of which one member is used 
exclusively in the figurative sense, whereas the other has kept 


its literal meaning (‘meager # maigre ‘lean’). In some pairs, 
one member has an archaic or literary flavor, but the other 
belongs to everyday language (‘felon’ # felon). Even lesser 
differences in style could do: ‘soup’ potage # soupe (collo- 
quial), while potage * pottage. 

Remember also that French is not the only possible 
partner to English for this game; Germanic languages serve just 
as well. Some research in this direction has already been done. 
Perusing dictionaries can be rewarding, but the most endearing 
finds stem from real-life situations, like the carbon copy case 
recounted above. By the way, we eventually decided to say just 

‘One plus five, please.’ 


Philip Howard on 
English English 

Commercials are the poetry of the television generation. 
You can see this for yourself by going to a Christmas panto- 
mime or a summer variety show at the end of the pier at a 
seaside resort. A generation ago the jokes were about politi- 
cians, film stars, characters out of books, and, maybe just 
starting, well-known performers on the radio, or, as we used to 
call it then, the wireless. Today they are about the telly, and 
the audience chant the commerical jingles about washing 
powders and brands of instant coffee as familiarly as their 
grandparents quoted the Authorized Version. 

It is a natural process for names to come into the language 
as proper words. From Amelia Jenks Bloomer, with her 
bicycling knickerbockers, to Venetian blinds to Harris tweed, 
names are continually becoming words. But I think that this 
generation of mass advertising is the first one to turn trade 
names into words at such a rate. Pace Laszlo Biro, a biro today 
is any ballpoint pen; we hoover the carpet with any old 
vacuum cleaner, much to the rage of the Hoover company, 
founded by William Henry Hoover. There is demotic poetry as 
well as a great deal of interest in these trade names that are so 
big a part of the language in a society that spends so much of 
its time and effort on consuming. 

We have just had published over here the first systematic 
examination of trade names: Dictionary of Trade Name Ori- 
gins, by Adrian Room (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 27.95). Room 
is senior lecturer in Russian at the Ministry of Defence, a 
hardened and shameless word-man. His dictionary is a well of 
curious information and speculation. 

For example, take lavatory paper, or, in the genteel 
euphemism of Adspeak, toilet tissue. I don’t know about you 
over there, but over here we have two main brands, one soft, 


called Andrex, and the other hard and abrasive, used in. 


government departments because it is cheaper, called Bronco. I 
suppose I had imagined that Andrex had echoes of the Greek 
word for ‘soft’ and that Bronco had connexions with the 
Spanish word for ‘rough.’ Nothing so etymologically satisfying, 
dammit. Andrex took its name from St Andrew's Road, 
Walthamstow, where it was originally manufactured. There is 
an onomatopoeic theory that Bronco represents the sound 
made when a sheet of hard lav paper is detached sharply from 
its roll; the more likely origin is that the British Patent 
Perforated Paper Company originally made two types of paper 
called British No 1 and British No 2; the Bronco is a boring old 
contraction. 

With scholary passion for categorization, Adrian Room 
distinguishes among name names (Woolworth, Marks & Spen- 


cer), word names (Fine Fare, Mothers Pride, Tuf Shoes), and’ 


arbitrary names (Omo, Kodak). I find it enchanting that the St 


Michael brand name of Marks & Spencer, where all sensible 
Brits buy their knickers and shirts, represents not the Archan- 
gel Michael with a flaming sword, but Michael Marks, a Polish 
Jewish refugee who set up his stall on the open market at 
Leeds in 1884. 

Trade names are powerful and dangerous magic in these 
days of multinational companies. Your name must be able to 
cross frontiers without causing difficulties of pronunciation or 
double entendre. A few years ago Rolls Royce were looking for 
a suitable name to follow their successful series of ethereal car 
names, Silver Ghost, Silver Wraith, and Silver Phantom. Their 
public relations department come up with Silver Mist. How- 
ever, it was pointed out that in Germany this would mean 
‘Silver Shit.’ The car has been called the Silver Shadow. Ford’s 
Corsair car was originally to be called the Ford Copreta, until 
somebody noticed that this would sound equally defecatory in 
Greece. The Cona Coffee Machine Company calls its Cona 
Acolon in Portugal and other Portuguese-speaking countries, 
where Cona is slang for the female pudenda. The Foden truck 
manufacturing company has the same trouble in Portugal that 
the German Fokker aircraft company has in English-speaking 
countries. 

There is much food for thought in the origins of trade 
names. I meditate a learned monograph on the popularity of 
such names as Oxford, Cambridge, Crown, King, Jupiter, and 
Hercules as classy and snobbish labels. I am staggered about 
Marlboro Country. This cigarette is advertised with a picture of 
your President, Hopalong Cassidy, surrounded by cattle and 
tumbleweed and Arizona sunset, looking as if he is about to 
rope a steer or tear off a strip of bronco. In fact, Philip Morris. 
originally named its fags after the Duke and public school 
Marlborough; they were originally promoted as a cigarette for 
ladies (they had red filter tips: ‘a cherry tip for your ruby lips’). 

There is a mystery about naming things for the first time, 
as Adam discovered in the Garden of Eden. It is not surprising 
that many of the firms did not reply to Adrian Room’s 
questionnaires. They were either embarrassed or had forgotten 
how they came to call the product Blotto. Some years ago, The 
Times of London decided to have a Diary or Gossip column for 
the first time. Our formidable editor, Sir William Haley, the 
only man in London with two glass eyes, summoned his 
editorial staff and offered a prize of £10 to the person who 
came up with the best name for the column. In those days, 
£10 was a lot of money for underpaid cub reporters, and we 
tried hard. Two weeks later, Sir William summoned us again to 
announce the winner. It was Sir William himself with the name 
From All Quarters. I have been wary of name-droppers ever 
since. 
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Negative Words 


Norman W. Schur 
Weston, Connecticut 


ow 


_ An interesting phenomenon of language, especially Eng- 
lish, is the prevalence of words, particularly adjectives, whose 
negative forms are much more frequently met with than the 
positive ones on which they are based, as in the case, for 
example, of illicit/licit or inscrutable/scrutable. It often hap- 
pens that a word, though negative in form, imparts a quite 
positive quality to the word it modifies. This is not surprising in 
words like unforgettable (to forget is to fail to remember), or 
unmitigated (to mitigate is to lessen—a negative operation), or 
unflagging (to flag is to fall off in vigor—likewise a negative 
act), or untrammeled (to trammel is to restrain—an action 
negative in effect); and there are undoubtedly (there’s another 
one for you!) many more in this category. As in mathematics, 
the negative of a negative is a positive, but remember: two 
wrongs don’t make a right. 

A man of unimpeachable character, of unassailable integ- 
rity, of unquestioned probity, of undisputed honesty, who 
always speaks the unvarnished truth with uncompromising 
adherence to the straight and narrow and incalculable energy 
is, you will admit, a far from negative chap. 

And one is being quite affirmative in singing the praises of 
a face of irresistible, nay ineffable beauty, in gazing with 
unalloyed pleasure at the immutable mountains and the imme- 
morial elms and the wonders of the changeless progress of the 
seasons, in facing an implacable foe or a relentless adversary, in 
deploring the indescribable damage wrought by a hurricane, in 
predicting ineluctable progress, inescapable achievement, and 
inevitable success, in denouncing an unconscionable rascal, 
admiring unbounded enthusiasm, exclaiming about the vastness 
of the untrod wastes, and extolling the virtues of a pure, 
unadulterated product, untouched by human hands. 

There are, of course, those well-known adjectives, negative 
in meaning as well as form, whose positives, though (to the 
surprise of many) they do exist, are practically never seen: 
uncouth, unkempt and disgruntled (sounds like a law firm). 
There is a group without positive forms at all: disheveled, from 
Old French descheveler ‘to mess up (someone’s) hair’; inelucta- 
ble; inordinate (ordinate is a noun, a term in mathematics); 
intransigent; intrepid; inviolate (violate exists, but only as a 
verb); nondescript; nonpareil; and a very common, if hidden, 
negative with a very positive meaning: immense, from Latin 
prefix im- plus mensus, past participle of metiri ‘to measure’; 
and here, too, there must be many more. An exhausting effort 
is not always exhaustive. 

There is also a class of negative/positive pairs, involving 
various parts of speech, that, in current usage, are not opposite 
in meaning. In the following examples, the true antonym 
appears in parentheses: disaffection/affection (loyalty); dissim- 
ulate/simulate (act openly); immemorial/memorial (within 
memory); nonentity/entity (V.LP.); disinterested/interested 
(biased)—(uninterested and interested are true antonyms); 
nonobjective/objective—as applied to art—(representational); 
nonsectarian/sectarian—as_ applied to schools—(denomi- 
national). 


The negative forms fall into a number of classes: those 
introduced by the prefixes a-, taken from the classical Greek 
alpha privative (amoral, apolitical); dis- (disingenuous, disinter- 
ested); in- (incongruous, inescapable), which sometimes takes 
the form il- (illiberal, illicit), im- (impossible, improbable) or ir- 
(irresistible, irresponsible, irrational); mis- (mislike, mistrust); 
non- (nonexistent, nonobjective); and most commonly, wun- 


(unbelievable, unquestionable); and those ending with the 
suffix -less (merciless, reckless). Mis- is rare as a negative prefix; 
its normal use is rather to indicate error or impropriety. Thus, a 
misbegotten son of man is nonetheless begotten; misbehavior is 
still behavior, if the wrong kind; a mistrial is still a trial, though 
terminated without conclusion; a misprint is not usually a 
blank; and a misdeed is indeed a deed, though a wrongful one. _ 
Mistrust is an example of the small group where the mis- spells 
negation. 

There is at least one case where the negative form is 
almost never used while the positive is in everyone’s vocabu- 
lary: misknow, believe it or not, is a valid, if ignored English 
word. But to get back to our original point, here are some 
samples of adjectives whose negative forms are in much greater 
use than their positives: 


illicit ineffable nonexistent 
immutable inescapable unassuming 
imperturbable inevitable unbeknown(st) 
impervious inexplicable unblinking 
implacable inextricable unbounded 
imponderable innocuous unbridled 
incalculable innumerable uncalled-for 
inclement inscrutable unceremonious 
incongruous insuperable uncompromising 
incontrovertible 


But here we must stop, inviting the reader to ramble 
through the unabridged to find hundreds more to add to the 
list. Perhaps you might also enjoy the exercise of changing the 
negative words in the following silly sentence to their positive 
forms and see what you come up with. 

The ungainly fellow, despite his unheard-of unnerving 

and unsettling experience, managed in some unfathom- 

able way to ee niliareeacta bly in his uncompromis- 
ing, unswerving, dauntless determination to put an 
unceremonious end to the indescribably unconscionable, 
nay unmentionable misdeeds of his implacable antago- 
nist. I wish him luck. 

To end on a positive note, I trust that this inimitable, — 
incomparable piece of deathless prose will prove to be a 
peerless, priceless gem of inestimable value, and of incalculable 
assistance to you in the endless days ahead. 


English: 
The Lagoon of Nations 


Richard Lederer 
Concord, New Hampshire 


| ie is unique among languages in the number and 
variety of its borrowed words. Throughout the centuries, 
English has become the most cosmopolitan and the most 
democratic of all languages by cheerfully welcoming represen- 
tatives from tens of other tongues and assimilating them 
completely. 

Joseph Bellafiore has described the English language as | 
“the lagoon of nations’ because “in it there are hundreds of 
miscellaneous words floating like ships from foreign ports 
freighted with messages for us.” To appreciate fully the range 
and richness of these imports from all over the globe, examine 
the following list of fairly common English words, along with 
their original nationalities: . 
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Abenaki: skunk; Afrikaans: apartheid; Amoy: tea; Anglo- 
Saxon: lord; Angolan: chimpanzee; Arabic: alcohol; Arauca- 
nian: poncho; Australian: boomerang; Balti: polo; Basque: 
bizarre; Boer: trek; 

Cantonese: typhoon; Carib: hurricane; Chaldean: 
mazuma; Choctaw: bayou; Congolese: zebra; Cree: Eskimo; 
Croation: cravat; Dahomey: voodoo; Dakota: teepee; Dutch: 
boss; 

Egyptian: oasis; Eskimo: kayak; Finnish: sauna; French: 
garage; Gaelic: whiskey; German: kindergarten; Greek: drama; 
Guarani: jaguar; Gujarati: bungalow; Haitian: canoe; Hawai- 
ian: ukelele; Hebrew: camel; 

Irish: banshee; Japanese: tycoon; Javanese: batik; Lapp: 
tundra; Latin: circus; Magyar: vampire; Malagasy: bantam; 
Malayalam: teak; Mandingo: mumbo jumbo; Marathi: mon- 
goose; Mexican Indian: coyote; Micmac: toboggan; 

Nahuatl: tomato; Narragansett: moose; Old Norse: skill; 
Ojibwa: wigwam; Persian: bazaar; Polish: mazurka; Portu- 
guese: molasses; Powhatan: raccoon; Quichua: quinine; Rom- 
any: pal; Russian: vodka; 

Sechwana: tsetse; Singhalese: beriberi; Spanish: rodeo; 
Swedish: smgrgasbord; 

Tagalog: boondocks; Tahitian: tattoo; Tamil: pariah; Taino: 
hammock; Tibetan: yak; Tongan: taboo; Tungus: shaman; 
Tupi: tapioca; Turkish: jackal; Welsh: flannel; Yiddish: kibitzer. 

No wonder that Dorothy Thompson once referred to “that 
glorious and imperial mongrel, the English language” and that 
the poet Carl Sandburg once proclaimed: “The English lan- 
guage hasn't got where it is by being pure.” 

If I stopped here, I would be telling only half the story of 
English as a universal language. For it turns out that many of 
those word-laden galleons that visit American shores also return 
home with their hulls stuffed with American exports: the traffic 


is two-way. Through our contributions to other languages, we 
are beginning to repay many of our debts and establish a 
linguistic balance of trade. 

Our word automobile, for example, has been exported 
without spelling change into French and Italian and with 
minor alterations into Spanish (automovil) and Swedish 
(automobil). Baseball and aspirin turn up in French as base- 
ball and aspirine, in Spanish as beisbol and aspirina, in 
German as Baseball and Aspirin, and in Swedish as baseball 
and aspirin. 

As Time magazine has pointed out, Germans have trans- 
lated some American expressions almost literally, such as im 
gleichen Boot sitzen ‘to be in the same boat,’ Germanized 
others, like the verbs parken, twisten, and hitchhiken, and 
adopted others totally, like scoop, paperback, and blue jeans. 
French has imported such English terms as baby, bridge club, 
and film, while Spanish has embraced romance, motor, and gas. 
Many a Japanese businessman has a kakuteiru (‘cocktail’) with 
his fantazikku garu-furendo (‘fantastic girl friend’). And Ameri- 
can words have even infiltrated Russian stores, with products 
like miksers, tosters, komputers, and antifriz. 

Doubtless, if our descendants make contact with thinking 
beings on other planets and in other solar systems, we shall 
start adding words from Martian, Saturnian, and Alpha 
Centaurian and exporting our vocabulary across outer space. 
Then English will become a truly universal language. 


“MEN UNIQUE IN HABIT—Men are the only animals 
that make a habit of taking their own lives.” [From the 
Hartford Courant, n.d. Submitted by Grace Grant Sny- 
der. That is a habit that is very easily broken.] 
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The Misplaced Stop 


Herman Doh 
Plattsburgh State University College 


Lawrence Casler’s nicely devised demonstration that alter- 
native punctuation will result in different, even contrary, 
meaning [VIII, 3] is essentially an example of the misplaced 
stop, in writing indicated (or not) with a mark of punctuation. 
He asks about “something [he] read or heard as a high school 
student” that may be the prototype for his “reconstruction.” 

The classic example of the misplaced stop as a comic 
device is in Ralph Roister Doister, a play by Nicholas Udall. 
The only early copy of the play is usually dated 1566-67. A 
mischievous rascal, Matthew Merrygreek, reads aloud to Dame 
Christian Custance a letter from Ralph designed to “win a 
woman.” He reads as follows (the punctuation is by Baskerville, 
et al., Elizabethan and Stuart Plays, 1934): 

Sweet mistress, whereas I love you nothing at all, 
Regarding your substance and richesse chief of all, 
For your personage, beauty, demeanor, and wit, 

I commend me unto you never a whit; 

Sorry to hear report of your good welfare, 

For, as I hear say, such your conditions are, 

That ye be wo favor of no living man; 

To be abhorred of every honest man; 

To be taken for a woman inclined to vice; 
Nothing at all to virtue giving her due price. 

After twenty-five more lines of similar sentiment, Dame 
Custance is insulted, and Ralph, standing near, is utterly 
confused by the effect of the letter he hoped would “win a 
woman.” We learn shortly what he intended when the Scrive- 
ner reads the letter aloud, with appropriate attention to the 
pointing (punctuation): 

: Sweet mistress, whereas I love you—nothing at all 
Regarding your richesse and es chief of all 
For your personage, beauty, demeanor, and wit— 
I commend me unto you; never a whit 
Sorry to hear report of your good welfare. 
For, as I hear say, such your conditions are 
That ye be worthy favor; of no living man 
To be abhorred; of every honest man 
To be taken for a woman inclined to vice 
Nothing at all; to virtue giving her due price. 

Merrygreek’s mischief is thereby exposed, and the Scrive- 
ner explains: 

Then the fault was.in the reading, and not in the 

writing; 

No, nor I dare say in the form of the inditing. 
Here inditing means the ‘penning’ or ‘inscribing’ (OED indite, 
4) and may be understood to argue that the pointing was 
appropriate. 

Clear rules—or more accurately, conventions—to guide 
punctuation practice were not established in the 16th century, 
so writers and editors and printers muddled along with what- 
ever marks caught their fancy. Nevertheless, there was a 
consciousness of pointing (certainly to indicate a full stop) so 
that ambiguity of the sort illustrated outrageously in Ralph 
Roister Doister could be avoided. 

Shakespeare makes use of the misplaced stop device in A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (V.i.). To introduce the Pyramis and 
Thisbe scene, Quince, evidently reading, serves as Prologue 
(First Folio punctuation): 

If we offend, it is with our good will. 

That you should think, we come not to offend, 

But with good will. To show our simple skill, 

That is the true beginning of our end. 
Consider the following (my punctuation): 

If we offend, it is with our good will 


That you should think we come not to offend, 
But with good will to show our simple skill. 
That is the true beginning of our end. 


After a few more lines, also misread, the onlookers comment: 


THESEvus: This fellow doth not stand upon points. 


LYsANDER: He hath rid his prologue like a rough colt; 
he knows not the stop. A good moral, my lord: 
it is not enough to speak, : 
but to speak true. 


Misplaced stops in these examples from the Elizabethan 
stage of course illustrate wrong delivery of the lines and are 
not, strictly speaking, demonstration of faulty pointing, which 
we do not really know about. Only rarely can we see what an 
Elizabethan playwright actually set down, and even then the 
pointing is likely to be slapdash and inconsistent. We can 
nevertheless turn Theseus’ moral to the crux of Casler’s 
illustration: it is not enough to punctuate, but to punctuate 
true. 


OBITER DICTA. 


(I) could care less 


The Second Barnhart Dictionary of New English (1980), 
an excellently documented gain to our resources, carries a first- 
class entry for this troublesome collocution of care. The 
absence of the expected -n% has been credited to ellipsis, 
phonetic assimilation or masking, lack of contrastive function (a 
semantic neutralization which has failed to delete otiose nega- 
tives in hosts of situations and languages), usurpation of the 
negative function by less as if it were the suffix -less (which 
seems prosodically unlikely and inexact), and shortening by 
frequency. To the last I would object that shortening seems to 
arise through allegro discourse, with its own motivations, or 
from predictable compressed semantics of institutionalized 
speech situations (gbye), but not from mere frequency. I 
wonder whether the source here is not to be found in contexts 
of irony, as with I should live so long. Could this be a 


‘Yiddishism? 


Eric P. Hamp 
University of Chicago 


NOTA. BENE 


The problem with the publication of certain continuing 
features in a periodical is that the editor can go along blithely 
for years running items that few readers may want. It is silly to 
produce a quarterly without occasionally asking its 50,000 
readers what it is they would like to see added or discontinued. 
VERBATIM needs some feedback. Please drop us a line—a card 
will do if you are in North America—letting us have your 
responses to the questions below by merely listing the numbers 
and writing “Yes,” “No,” or “Don’t Care.” You need not feel 
inhibited or restricted to the card if you wish to expand your 
comments. 

1. Philip Howard on 
English English. 
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Crossword Puzzle, by 


2. George W. Turner on Jack Luzzatto. 
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Garland Cannon 
Texas A&M University 


Histories of the English language and other scholarship on 
that subject credit Japanese with having supplied very few 
loanwords to English, an erroneous view which was corrected 
in my “Japanese Borrowings in English,” American Speech, 
LVI (Fall 1981), 190-206. Now it may be useful to publish the 
complete body of work used for that study, adding the items 
that turned up later, such as the 39 items that Robert 
Burchfield kindly supplied me from Volume III of the ongoing 
OED Supplements. Of the several dictionaries used in the 
collection of the corpus, the following provided the largest 
number of items, with some overlapping: Webster’s Third 363 
items, Volumes I-III of the OED Supplements 205, Random 
House Dictionary of the English Language 202, OED and the 
1933 Supplement 79, Barnhart Dictionary of New English since 
1963 34, Second Barnhart Dictionary of New English 33, and 
Merriam-Webster’s 6,000 Words 26. The only social variation 
marked in the corpus is the slang Nip; there are no regional 
variations such as Hawaiian or American English vs. British 
English. 

The list which follows will not be marked as to source, 
since the great majority of the items occur in at least one of the 
sources listed above, if not in several other standard dictionar- 
ies. In the interest of economy, meanings will not be given, 
though there are a few homonyms with identical spellings. 
Arbitrarily, the few items with English elements are included 
as loanwords, though they could be alternatively analyzed as 
original Japanese borrowings that were anglicized into the 
language and then underwent the usual process of derivation or 
compounding, as in soyate and yenbound. All items are main 
entries, with the few run-on and run-in derivations omitted. 
Where there are variant spellings or long and short forms (as in 
Zen vs. Zen Buddhism), no effort has been made to choose a 
preferred form, since dictionaries frequently disagree. Finally, 
all items may be assumed to be nouns unless marked otherwise. 
Indeed, forty-four of the adjectives are functional shifts from 
noun place-names as defined in Webster’s Third by the formula 
for all such place-names listed there: “of or from the city of X, 
Y country: of the kind or style prevalent in X.” 


abukumalite ansu bon-seki 
aburachan seed arakawaite bonze 
aburagiri arigato, interj. bu 
adsuki bean Arita ware Bugaku 
adzuki bean Aucuba Buké 
aikido awabi Bunraku 
aikuchi ayu buraku 
Aino bai-u, adj. burakumin 
Ainu baka bomb bushido 
akamatsu bancha (tea) Butsu 
akamushi mite bandaite butsudan 
akebi banzai bydbu 
Akebia banzai, adj. chadai 
akeki Banzai, interj. chanoyu 
akenobeite banzai attack chashitshu 
ita baren Chiba, adj. 
Akita, adj. basho cho 
ama beddo chonin 
amado ~ bekko chorogi 
Amagasaki, adj. bekko-ware Chosenese, adj. 
amanori betto chu 
Amaterasu biwa Daibutsu 
Amidism Bizen ware daikon 
Amidist black mist daimiate 
Amidist, adj. Bon daimio 
andon bonsai daimyo 
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Loanwords in English 


Dai Nippon 
dairi 


dai-sho 
dai-sho-no- 

soroimono 
dan 


goumi 
gumi 


gun 
ee bori 
abatsu 


= 
Pie an ciate, ‘3 : 
See AR EOE, OS oO. 


Hakodate, adj. 


Hamamatsu, adj. 


hanami 
hanamichi 
hanashika 
haniwa 
haori 
happi-coat 
iat goshi 
hara-kiri 
hashigakari 
Hashimoto's 
hatamoto 
hayashi 
hechima 
Heian, adj. 
heimin 

hiba arborvitae 
hibachi 
hibakusha 
Himeji, adj. 
hinin 

hinoki 
Hirado 
Hirado ware 
hiragana 
Hiroshima, adj. 
Hizen 


Hizen porcelain 


hokku 
honcho 
hooch 
hootch 
iaido 

I-go 
ikebana 
ikunolite 
Imari 
inlayo 
inro. 

ippon 

irofa 

iroha 
Ishihara test 
ishikawaite 
ishime 
issel 
itai-itai 


Ito sukashi 
itzebu 
jaburan 
janken 
jigotai 
jmnigaki 
jingu 


inja 
jinkai senjitsu 
jinricksha 
jinrikisha 
jinriksha 
Jito 
jiu-jitsu 
Oo 

jomon, adj. 
joro 

joruri 

judo 
judoist 
judoka 
Jujitsu 
ge 
abane 
Kabuki 
kabuto gane 
kabuzuchi 
kadsura 
kago 
kagoshima, adj. 
kagura 


Kamakura, adj. 
kamashimo zashi 
kambara earth 
kami 

kamikaze 
kamikaze, adj. 
kana 
kana-majiri 
kanamono 
kanazawa, adj. 
kanji ( 
kanten 

karate 
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karate, vb. 
karate-chop 
karateka 
Karatsu ware 
kashira 

kata 
katakana 
katana 
Katayama 
katsu 

katsuo 
katsura 
katsura (tree) 
katsuramono 
Katsuwonidae 


kawaguchi, adj. 


kesa-gatame 
keyaki 

kiaki 

kibei 

kiku 


Kikuchi 
kikumon 
kikyo 

ki-mon 
kimono 
kimono sleeve 


kobu 


koji 


koto 
kotoite 
koza 
kozo 
kozuka 
Kubo 


kuroshio extension 
kuroshio system 
kuroshiwo 
kuruma 
Kurume 
Kurume azalea 
Kutani 
Kutani ware 
kuzushi 
kwaiken 
kwazoku 

ogen 
ee, adj. 
kyu 
kyudo 
linked verse 
mai 
maiko 
makimono 
mama-san 
mamushi 
mana 
matsu 
matsuri 
matsuyama, adj. 
mebos 
medaka 
Meiji 
menuki 
metake 
miai 
mikado 
mikan 
Mikimoto 
Minamata disease 
mingei 


‘miso 


mitsukurina 
mitsumata 
Miyagawanella 
mochi 

moji, adj. 
mokko 
mokum 
momme 
mompei 
mon 

mondo 
moose 
mousmee 
moxa 
mume 
mura 


- muraji 


Nabeshima ware 
Nabeshimayaka 
nagami kumquat 
nagasaki, adj. 
nagatelite 
Nagoya, adj. 
nakodo 

namban 

nanako 

Nandina 


Nanga 
Nara, adj. 
anil 


Nashiji 
Nembutsu 
netsuke 
Nichiren 
Nihon 


chrysanthemum 
Nipponese 
Nipponese, adj. 
Nipponian, adj. 
Nipponism 
nipponize, vb. 
Nippostrongylus 


nisei 


nori 

norimon 
norito 

noshi 

notan 
nunchakus 
oban 

obang 

obe 

obi 

odori 

ofuro 

o-goshi 

oiran 

ojime 
Okayama, adj. 
Okazaki 
Okazaki fragment 
okimono 
omi 

Omuta, adj. 
on 

onnagata 
onson 
origami 
orinon 
osaekomi waza 
Osaka, adj. 
oshibori (towel) 
O-soto-gari 
Otaru, adj. 
oyama 

ozeki 
pachinko 
raku 

raku ware 
ramanas rose 
randori 
randori, vb. 
red tai 
renga 

ri 

ricksha 
rickshaw 
rikisha 

rikka 


rin 


‘riobitsu 


rioyo 
ritsu 
Roju 
Romaji 
Romazi 


ronin 


Roshi 
rumaki 


O 
Hyak (Shinto) 


samisen 
samsien 
samurai 
san 
Sanda ware 
sanpaku, adj. 
Sanron 
sansei 
Sapporo, adj. 
sasanqua (or 
Sasankwa) 
Sasebo, adj. 
sashimi 
satoni 
satsuma 
satsuma ware 
sawara cypress 
sayonara 


sayonara, inter. 


sen 
sendai, adj. 
Sendai virus 
sentoku 
seppa 

seppa dai 
seppuku 
sesshin 

Seto ware 
shaku 
shakudo 
shakuhachi 
shiatsu 
shibuichi 
shibuichi-doshi 
Shiga bacillus 
shigella 
shigellosis 
chili 
Shikimi 
shikimic acid 
shikken 


shimonoseki, adj. 
shimose (powder) 


Shin 

Shingen tsuba 
Shingon 
shinkansen 
Shin-shu 


shintoist, adj. 
shintoistic, adj. 


shi ware 

ee 

shitogi tsuba 

shizo 

Shizuoka, adj. 

shogaol 

shogi 

shogoin turnip 

sho 

shogunate 

shoji 

shomio 

Showa 

shoya 

sho 

shubunkin 

Shuha, adj. 

sika 

Siomio 

skibby 

skimmia 

soba 

sodoku 

Soka Gakkai 

soy 

soya 

soya bean 

soyate 

soybean 

soybean eyst 
nematode 

soybean lecithin 

soybean milk 

soybean oil 

soybean oil meal 

soy flour 

soy frame 

soymilk 

su 

aieli 

sukiyaki 

sumi 

sumi-e 

sumo 

sumotori 

sushi 

tabi 

tachi 

Tago-Sato-Kosaka 

tai 

Taisho 3 

Taka-Diastase 

Takamatsu, adj. 

Takaoka, adj. 

tamo 

tan 

tanka 

tanto 

tatami 

tempo 

tempura 


tokonoma 

Tokushima, adj. 

tokyo, adj. 

torii 

Toyama, adj. 

toyo 

Toyohashi, adj. 

tsuba 

tsubo 

Tsuga 

tsugaresinol 

tsunami 

tsurugi 

tsutsugamushi 
disease 

tsutsugamushi mite 

tsutsumu 


urushi 
urushic acid 
urushiol 
urushiye 
wacadash 


waka 


yakitori 
akuza 
amaguchigumi 
amamai 
amato-e 
yee 
awata, adj. 
yayoi, adj. 
a hawthorn 
eddo spruce 
yen 
enbond 
Yokkaichi, adj. 
Yokohama, adj. 
Yokohama bean 
Yokohama fowl 
Yokosuka, adj. 
yokozuna 
Yoshino paper 
yusho 
zaibatsu 
zaikai 
zazen 
Zen 
Zen Buddhism 
zendo 
Ziogoon — 
zogan 
ZOri 


A new quarterly, Lettres from Limerick, has appeared on 
the scene, published by the Limerick League, Inc., J. Beaure- 
gard Pepys, Chairman and Editor. If you are an addict—or 
even merely a devote—of the five-liner, write to the League at 
1212 Ellsworth Street, Philadelphia, PA 19147, USA, for infor-. 
mation. Prudes need not apply. | 
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The SUMMER 1982 


VERBATIM BOOK CUUB 
CATALOGUE 


Featuring a Careful Selection of the Best Language Books and the Most Useful Reference 
Books Available Today in the English Language for the Discriminating Bibliophile and 


Language Enthusiast, the Entire Catalogue Listed in Categor 


Order for Maximum 


Convenience in Choosing the Titles Appropriate for the Library of the Discerning Collector. 


NO MINIMUM 
PURCHASE 
REQUIRED 


Words 


General 


Some Curios from a Word-Collector’s 
Cabinet, A. Smythe Palmer, vi + 197pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London and New York) 1907]. 
This important and interesting collection of 
miscellanea contains information collected by 
Palmer in his extensive researches. Each of the 
80 sections of the book is devoted to a word, 
expression, or series of related words whose 
etymologies are curious and often surprising. 
He furnishes details on each word's prove- 
nance, corruption, and development, with 
amazingly full documentation. 


VERBATIM Price: $27.00 / £13.50* [010103] 


The Wonder of Words, Isaac Goldberg, 
485pp., Gale Research Company reprint [orig- 
inally published 1938]. 

Dr. Goldberg offers scholarly analyses of 
divers aspects of language in an interesting, 
easily understood manner. Among the sub- 
jects covered are grammar, etymology, pho- 
netics, semantics, and the prehistory of 
language. 

VERBATIM Price: $37.00 / £18.50* [010104] 


-Ologies & -Isms: A Thematic Diction- 
ary, 2nd edition, Laurence Urdang and 
Charles Hoequist, Jr., eds., 368pp., Gale Re- 
search Company, 1981. 


More than 4,000 words (with their definitions) 
organized in alphabetical order under a 
number of thematic headings (like LAN- 
GUAGES, MOUNTAINS, PHOBIAS, etc.). Cross 
references among categories, variant spellings, 
alternate names, and other kinds of informa- 
tion are given. The index yields ready access 
to all terms. “It deserves praise for the 
simplicity and clarity of definitions. . ..” 
—Booklist, May, 1979. 

VERBATIM Price: $62.00 / £31.00* [010113] 


The Astonishment of Words, Victor 
Proetz, xxi + 187pp., Univ. of Texas Press, 
1IO7i 

“,..- [An] anthology . . . of memorable transla- 
tions. .. . Among the pop stuff [ Yankee Doodle 


Dandy in German] are nestled gems from 
Blake, Brooke, E. B. and Robert Browning, 


All prices include handling and 
postage to domestic addresses. 
There is a slight additional charge 
for shipments overseas. 


> = New Listing 


Burns (Can you imagine To a Mouse in 
German?), Lewis Carroll (Alice's Abenteuer 
im Wunderland ... and wait till you read 
‘Jabberwocky’ in French and German!), 
Chaucer, Coleridge, Dickens, Dickinson, and 
others .. .”— Verbatim. 


Bookshop Price: $7.25 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $6.60 / £3.50* [010107] 


The State of the Language, Leonard 
Michaels and Christopher Ricks, Editors, 
500pp., Univ. of California Press, 1979. 


These are papers and essays solicited in 
connection with a symposium on the English 
language held under the auspices of the 
English-Speaking Union. A number of the 
commentators were rather poor choices, 
hence some of the essays are quite bad. Yet, 
many of the more articulate and better quali- 
fied experts on modern English—Quirk, 
Burchfield, Cottle, Burgess, Powell, Amis, and 
a few others—are represented, and the book is 
worth adding to any language library for the 
good things it contains. 

Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $11.00 / £5.50* [010111] 


Light Refractions, Thomas H. Middleton, 
184pp., Verbatim, 1976. 


“,. a selection of Middleton’s sprightly col- 
umns for Saturday Review. . . . It is a book for 
anyone who takes particular pleasure in dic- 
tionaries, thesauruses, encyclopedias and 
other havens of the word lovers.” —St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 
“... a collection of Middleton’s witty and 
elegant columns on words and language.” 
—Atlanta Journal-Constitution. 
“... The editors of Verbatim have sought to 
save these delightful comments on how we 
(mis)use our language and have done so 
admirably.” —Library Journal. 
Regular Edition: Bookshop Price: 

$7.95 / £3.95 
VERBATIM Price: $6.60 / £3.30 [010109] 


Collector’s Edition (a boxed, numbered edi- 
tion of 300, signed by the author; not available 
in bookshops) 

VERBATIM Price: $30.00 / £15.00 [010110] 


The Word, A Look at the Vocabulary of 
English, Charlton Laird, xv + 322pp., Simon 
& Schuster, 1981. 


“... [This] book aims to bring together the 
most important observations that have been 
made about the English word stock. Such a 
book has been long overdue. ... Charlton 
Laird has set out... to write a book that is 
both serious and engaging. For this reader, he 
has succeeded admirably.”’— Verbatim. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £7.50 


VERBATIM Price: $12.00 / £6.00* [010112] 


* Modifiers, A Unique, Compendious Col- 


lection of More Than 16,000 English 
Adjectives Relating to More than 4,000 
Common and Technical English Nouns, 
the Whole Arranged in Alphabetical Or- 
der by Noun, with a Complete Index of 
Adjectives, Laurence Urdang, 203pp., Gale 
Research Company, 1982. 


“=e 


You know the adjective associated with law 


(legal), language (linguistic), mouth (oral), 
tooth (dental), etc. But what about the adjec- 
tive for leech, shin, cobweb, and thumb?* The 
only dictionary of its kind, Modifiers yields 
adjectives for these and thousands of other 
common and not-so-common nouns in the 
language (omitting the nation/national type). 
*Respectively, hirudinoid, cnemial, cortinate, 
pollical. 


VERBATIM Price: $45.00 / £22.50* [010106] 


Usage 


Thomas Pyles: Selected Essays on Eng- 
lish Usage, Edited by John Algeo, xiv + 
223pp., Univ. Presses of Florida, 1979. 

People interested in language ought to know 
about Pyles’s Words and Ways of American 
English (Random House) and Origins and 
Developments of the English Language (Har- 
court), surely two of the more readable works 
on their subjects. Now we have the benefit of 
Professor Algeo’s judicious selection of some 


of the best articles by Pyles, gathered from 


about 40 years of productive, intelligent obser- 
vation of the language. An essential addition 
to every language-lover’s library. 


Bookshop Price: $18.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $14.00 / £7.00* [010204] 


Society for Pure English, Introduction by 
Steele Commager, 7 volumes, Tracts 1-66, 
1919-48, Garland Publishing [reprint of Ox- 
ford University Press editions, 1979]. 


The VERBATIM BOOK CLUB CATALOGUE - Page 2 


Here, at last gathered in one place, is some of 
the best writing by some of the best English 
writers who formed the Society for “the study 
and advancement of the English tongue.” 
Giants whose words are here enshrined in- 
clude Robert Bridges, H. W. Fowler, Brander 
Matthews, George Saintsbury, Robert Graves, 
Logan Pearsall Smith, Otto Jespersen, C. T. 
Onions, R. W. Chapman, H. C. Wyld, Sir W. 
A. Craigie, and Eric Partridge. To be reviewed 
by Allen Walker Read in a forthcoming issue. 


Bookshop Price: $275.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $200.00 / £100.00*[010206] 


Room’s Dictionary of Distinguishables, 
Adrian Room, 132pp., Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1981. 


“Distinguishables do not sound alike or look 
alike, but their meanings overlap; for example, 
midge, gnat, and mosquito, or divan and 
couch, ... Those without the big lexicographi- 
cal guns may keep it on their desks to bolster 
their vocabularies. Others can keep it by the 
bed or lavatory for brief entertainment and 
education.”’— Verbatim. 


Bookshop Price: $12.95 / £5.95 
VERBATIM Price: $10.50 / £5.95* 


Etymology 


A Stem Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, John Kennedy, 282pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 1870]. 
In the first section of this interesting diction- 
ary, words are listed alphabetically with the 
stems indicated by bold italic type. Full 
treatment of each word is found in the second 
section, the alphabetical stem list, which 
provides etymologies, definitions, and expla- 
nations of main words. The third section gives 
usage examples. 


VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £21.00* [010302] 


Suffixes and Other Word-Final Elements 
of English: A Compilation of More Than 
1,500 Common and Technical Free Forms, 
Bound Forms, and Roots That Frequently 
Occur at the Ends of Words, Accompanied by 
a Detailed Description of Each, Showing Its 
Origin, Meanings, History, Functions, Uses 
and Applications, Variant Forms, and Related 
Forms, Together with Illustrative Examples, 
the Whole Uniquely Arranged in Reverse 
Alphabetical Order for Ease of Use, Supple- 
mented by a Detailed Index, in Normal Alpha- 
betical Order, Containing Entries for All of 
the Foregoing, Laurence Urdang, Ed. Dir., ix 
_ + 363pp., Gale Research Company, 1982. 


VERBATIM Price: $45.00 / £22.50* [010303] 


Word for Word, Edward C. Pinkerton, xxxiii 
+ 423pp., Verbatim, 1982. 

A fascinating running account of hundreds of 
English words that barely resemble one anoth- 
er yet are nonetheless cognates are explained 
in everyday language, their differences and 
similarities and how their meanings have 
changed during the millennia of recorded 
language. An important addition to the library 
of anyone interested in the origins of words. 


Bookshop Price: $39.95 / £19.50 
VERBATIM Price: $32.00 / £15.60* 


[010208] 


[010304] 


Slang 


The Literature of Slang, William Jeremiah 
Burke, 180pp., Gale Research Company re- 
print [originally published 1939]. 

An annotated, classified bibliography of 2,000 
books, articles, and miscellanea dealing with 
slang, cant, jargon, dialect, and other types of 
specialized language. “A storehouse of knowl- 
edge ... a reference book of inestimable 
value ’—Eric Partridge. 

VERBATIM Price: $27.00 / £13.50* [010501] 


A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant, 
Albert M. Barrere and Charles G. Leland, 
956pp. (2 Vols.), Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published 1889]. 

Covering nonstandard speech in England, 
America, and British India, this dictionary 
includes criminal cant, regionally popular ex- 
pressions, occupational jargon of all types, 
street talk, and more. The authors give variant 
spelling, definitions, etymology, and, for al- 
most every entry, a quotation from literature 
to illustrate or clarify the definition. 


VERBATIM Price: $74.00 / £37.00* [010502] 


A Thesaurus of Slang, Howard N. Rose, 
120pp., Gale Research Company reprint [orig- 
inally published 1934]. 

This is a collection of terms, phrases, and 
expressions that characterize and typify the 
everyday language of various social or occupa- 
tional divisions: aviation, college, detective, 
hobo, lumberjack, etc. Each entry provides 
meaning, part of speech, and, when necessary, 


an example of use. The slang words are 


indexed according to their meanings. 
VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50* [010503] 


American Tramp and Underworld Slang, 
Godfrey Irwin, 264pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published 1931]. 
More than 1,800 words and expressions are 
discussed and described, with etymologies, 
together with tramp songs. Essay by Eric 
Partridge, “American Tramp and Underworld 
Slang in Relation to English Thieves’ Cant.” 


VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50* [010504] 


America 


A Key to Language in America, Roger 
Williams, 5th Edition, xxviii + 208pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (London) 1643 and (Providence) 1936]. 


This important work was the first book on the 
Indian language in English and is the result of 
the author's intensive study of the language 
and lives of the powerful Narragansett Indi- 
ans. The work is divided into sections devoted 
to particular aspects of Indian life such as 
salutations, eating, weather, fishing, trading, 
burial, etc., each complete with word lists and 
notes on the customs, manners, worship, and 
beliefs of the Narragansetts. 


VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50* [010602] 


A New Dictionary of Americanisms; 
Being a Glossary of Words Supposed to be 
Peculiar to the United States and the Domin- 
ion of Canada, Sylva Clapin, xii + 581pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (New York) 1902]. 


Covering words, phrases, nicknames, and ex- 
pressions that are peculiarly American, this 
book includes English words absorbed and 
modified by Americans, words adopted from 
other languages, and “pure” Americanisms. 
Because the entries are labeled according to 
geographical, social, and historical designa- 
tions, the work in its totality becomes a record 
of the growth of American expression. 


VERBATIM Price: $39.00 / £19.50* [010603] 


The American Language: An Inquiry into 
the Development of English in the United 
States, H. L. Mencken, xi + 769 + xxixpp., 
Alfred A. Knopf, 4th edition, 1963. 


Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $20.85 / £10.50* [010604] 


The American Language: Supplement 
One, H. L. Mencken, xi + 769 + xxixpp., 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $20.85 / £10.50* [010605] 


The American Language: Supplement 
Two, H. L. Mencken, xiii + 890 + xliiipp., 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $20.85 / £10.50* [010606] 
“, .. Mencken’s robust joy in describing the 
development of English in America will pro- 
vide the reader with a fascinating account of 


how many parts of the language came to be | 


without subjecting him to the jargon and 
technicalities of modern linguistics. . . .” 
Bookshop Price: $75.00 / (All three 
volumes) £? 

VERBATIM Price: $60.00 / £30.00* [010607] 


The American Language, H. L. Mencken, 
Abridged by Raven I. McDavid, Jr., xxv + 
777 + cxxivpp., Alfred A. Knopf, 1963. 

A one-volume abridgment gleaned from the 
pages of the three-volume set described above. 
Although it is true that McDavid has done an 
excellent bit of work in picking up all of the 
essentials, as those who have experience with 
abridgments know, it is the interesting and 
meaty examples that are inevitably lost. 


Bookshop Price: $20.00 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £8.00* [010608] 


America - Indian 


Indian Place-Names, Their Origin, Evolu- 
tion, and Meanings, Collected in Kansas from 
the Siouan, Algonquian, Shoshonean, Caddo- 
an, Iroquoian, and Other Tongues, John 
Rydjord, 380pp., Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 
1968. 


“This is a fascinating volume and deserves a 
place in most American libraries since its 
scope is wider than the plains of Kansas.” 
—Library Journal. 

Bookshop Price: $19.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £8.00* [016101] 


America - Midwestern 


Kansas_ Place-Names, John  Rydjord, 
613pp., Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1972. 

A comprehensive study. 

Bookshop Price: $32.50 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $26.00 / £13.00* [016201] 


Th, uli ii 


«a ll 


Oklahoma Place-Names, George H. Shirk, 
268pp., Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1974. 
With a foreword by Muriel H. Wright. 


Bookshop Price: $12.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $10.00 / £5.00* [016202] 


Australia 


Austral English: A Dictionary of Australa- 
sian Words, Phrases, and Usages, with those 
Aboriginal-Australian and Maori Words 
which have become Incorporated in the Lan- 
guage and the Commoner Scientific Words 
that have had their Origin in Australasia, 
Edward Ellis Morris, xxiv + 525pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (London) 1898]. 

Morris covers Australian and New Zealand 
colloquialisms and slang, Maori and Aborigi- 
nal words which became part of the common 
parlance, and English words that took on 
different meanings as they were adapted to 
the Australasian colonial experience. 


VERBATIM Price: $55.00 / £27.50* 


England 


English English, A Descriptive Dictionary, 
Norman W. Schur, xxii + 332pp., Verbatim, 
1980. 

An engaging, entertaining, useful compilation 
of British English, with explanations for Amer- 
icans. A mine of information about British 
culture as reflected in its slang, colloquialisms, 
and usage. Special glossaries of terms dealing 
with punting (betting), cars, weights and 
measures, money, cricket, etc. Index allows 
Englishmen to look up the American 
equivalents. 


Bookshop Price: $24.95 / £10.00 
VERBATIM Price: $19.95 / £10.00 


[010701] 


[010801] 


England - Cockney 


Cockney Past and Present: A Short History 
of the Dialect of London, William Mathews, 
xvi + 245pp., Gale Research Company re- 
print [originally published (London) 1930]. 
This excellent philological survey traces the 
development of the cockney dialect of 
London from the middle of the sixteenth 
century to the early twentieth century. Dr. 
Mathews examines the history of cockney, its 
mannerisms and slang, its pronunciation and 
grammar, and its influence on standard 
English. 

VERBATIM Price: $27.00 / £13.50* [018101] 


Cockney Dialect and Slang, Peter Wright, 
192pp., Batsford (U.K.), David & Charles 
(U.S.), 1980. 

“The Cockney sparrer ‘sparrow’ is a strange 
sort of bird, with his flat intonation and his 
tempermental ups and downs. This well- 
researched book will alert many readers to the 


vigour, expressiveness, and general wonder of | 


his speech.”’— Verbatim. 


Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £8.95 
VERBATIM Price: $19.50 / £8.95* 


Ireland 


English as We Speak It in Ireland, Patrick 
Weston Joyce, x + 356pp., Gale Research 


[018102] 
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Company _ reprint 
(London) 1910]. 
Here is a delightful analysis and systematic 
classification of the Anglo-Ivish dialect, includ- 
ing sections on grammar, pronunciation, prov- 
erbs, and vocabulary. 

VERBATIM Price: $39.00 / £19.50* [010901] 


Scotland 


A Dictionary of Lowland Scotch; With 
an Introductory Chapter on the Poetry, Hu- 
mour, and Literary History of the Scottish 
Language, Charles Mackay, xxxii + 398pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1888]. 

Mackay’s purpose was “‘to present in accessi- 
ble and convenient form such words as are 
more poetical and humorous in the Scottish 
language than in the English, or are altogether 
wanting in the latter.” Etymologies and illus- 
trative passages from literature are provided 
for about 2,000 words. 


VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £21.00* 


[originally published 


[011001] 


Censorship 


Censors in the Classroom, Edward B. 
Jenkinson, xix + 178pp., So. Tlinois Univ. 
Press, 1979. 

“Here are the facts behind the prurient prudes 
who look at sex and see a cesspool (and vice 
versa), ... [who] deny students an education 
and then hold them accountable for their 
ignorance.” —Verbatim. 


Bookshop Price: $12.50 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $9.50 / £4.75* [011101] 


Games 


A Pleasure in Words, Eugene T. Maleska, 
549pp., Simon and Schuster, 1980. 


A useful general source in which loanwords 
are arranged in order of the country of origin 
and topic. The author is the puzzle editor of 
The New York Times. 

Bookshop Price: $15.95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $12.50 / £6.25* [011202] 


The Mammoth Book of Word Games, 
Richard B. Manchester, 510pp., A & W 
Publishing, 1979. (paper) [011203] 


The 2nd Mammoth Book of Word 
Games, Richard B. Manchester, 501pp., A & 
W Publishing, 1979. (paper) (011204] 


The 3rd Mammoth Book of Word Games, 
Richard B. Manchester, 500pp., A & W 
Publishing, 1981. (paper) [011205] 


Collections of word squares, cryptograms, 
anagrams, crosswords, quizzes—every con- 
ceivable kind of puzzle for puzzle lovers. 
Bookshop Price: $8.95 each. / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $7.25 / £3.65* each. 

[see above] 


Miscellaneous 


An Almanac of Words at Play, Willard R. 
Espy, xxiii + 360pp., Clarkson N. Potter, 
1975. (hardcover) 

Bookshop Price: $12.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $10.80 / £5.40* [011301] 


Another Almanac of Words at Play, 
Willard R. Espy, viii + 362pp. (+ 10pp. of 
appendices and index), Clarkson N. Potter, 
1980. (paper) 

“To Willard Espy, the English language is 
what a football is to Joe Namath, a golf ball to 
Arnold Palmer, the male of the species to Zsa 
Zsa Gabor: a wonderful object to manipulate, 
to flog, to coax and have a barrel of fun with. 
The best comic anthology there has ever 
been.” —Alistair Cooke. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $12.00 / £6.00* [011302] 


The Devil’s Dictionary, Ambrose Bierce, 
xx + 286pp., Stemmer House, 1978. 
“DICTIONARY, n. A malevolent literary device 
for cramping the growth of a language and 
making it hard and inelastic. This dictionary, 
however, is a most useful work.” —The Devil's 
Dictionary. _ | 

This famous (or infamous) work is available in 
a cheap binding, but the present edition is 
offered for those who wish to make it a 
permanent addition to their libraries. Delight- 
ful illustrations. An excellent gift. 

Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $12.95 / £6.50* [011305] . 


The Dictionary of Graphic Images, by 
Philip Thompson and Peter Davenport, 
288pp., St. Martin’s Press, 1981. (paper) 


“..-[An] extremely interesting and useful 
commentary on symbolism in communica- 
tion ... a major work on the subject of visual 
metaphor.’’—Verbatim review [VII,3] of the 
British edition, 1980, published under the title 
The Dictionary of Visual Language. 
Bookshop Price: $10.95 / £12.95 


VERBATIM Price: $9.75 / £5.00* [011307] 


Phrases 


Metaphors, Similes, etc. 


A Dictionary of English Phrases: Phraseo- 
logical Allusions, Catchwords, Stereotyped 
Modes of Speech and Metaphors, Nicknames, 
Sobriquets, Derivations from Personal Names, 
etc., With Explanations and Thousands of 
Exact References to Their Sources or Early 
Usage, Albert M. Hyamson, xvi + 365pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (New York) 1922]. 

This standard work was compiled from hun- 
dreds of sources and covers words and phrases 
in the English language as outlined in the 
subtitle. The 14,000 entries are identified and 
explained and, in many cases, illustrative 
quotations with exact references demonstrate 
their uses and development. Also included are 
phrases of foreign origin which have been 
incorporated into English. | 


VERBATIM Price: $34.00 / £17.00* [020101] 


Picturesque Expressions: A Thematic 
Dictionary, Nancy LaRoche, Editor, under 
the direction of Laurence Urdang, 408pp., 
Gale Research Company, 1980. 

More than 3,000 picturesque expressions like 
hands down, beat around the bush, and cut 
the mustard, are arranged under thematic 
categories like bravery, innocence, escape, 
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essence, and others. For each expression the 
dictionary furnishes an explanation of its 
origin together with the approximate date of 
its appearance in written English. In addition, 
most entries include usage notes and illustra- 
tive quotations. 


VERBATIM Price: $46.00 / £23.00* [020102] 


Glossary of Terms and Phrases, Henry 
Percy Smith, x + 52l1pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(London) 1889]. 

Many of the definitions of terms and phrases 
gathered in this handy glossary would be 
extremely hard to find elsewhere. Brought 
together here are all types of expressions 
including technical words, geographical 


names, foreign language phrases, and histori-- 


cal, literary, and mythological allusions. 
VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £21.00* [020103] 


A Dictionary of English Phrases With 


Illustrative Sentences: To Which Are 
Added Some English Proverbs, and a Selection 
of Chinese Proverbs and Maxims; A Few 
Quotations, Words, and Phrases, from the 
Latin and French Languages; A Chronologi- 
cal List of the Chinese Dynasties, Harmonized 
with the Chronology of Western Nations and 
Accompanied with an Historical Account of 
the Rise and Fall of the Different Dynasties; 
And Short Biographical Sketches of Confucius 
and Jesus, Kwong Ki Chiu, xx + 915pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (New York) 1881]. | 

For each of the more than 6,000 phrases in 
this lucid and discriminating dictionary, 
Kwong gives a brief definition, a note on the 
frequency of its use, plus (unlike ordinary 
dictionaries) one or more illustrative sentences 
drawn from actual usage. 


VERBATIM Price: $59.00 / £29.50* [020104] 


A Dictionary of Similes, Frank J. Wilstach, 
2nd Edition, 578pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published 1924]. 

This work contains 19,300 similes arranged 
under 4,665 subject headings.. The similes 
were culled from the works of more than 
2,400 authors, and many anonymous or tradi- 
tional similes are included. 


VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £21.00* 
Sayings, Proverbs, 
Allusions, etc. 


Everyday Sayings: Their Meanings Ex- 
plained, Their Origins Given, Charles N. 
Lurie, 360pp., Gale Research Company re- 
print [originally published (New York) 1928]. 
Lurie discusses the origins, variations, and 
history of 720 classical and modern allusions 
to historical and social events. Each entry 
presents material on the beginnings of a 
particular saying, a full etymological defini- 
tion, and quotations from speeches and writ- 
ings to illustrate its correct usage. 


VERBATIM Price: $39.00 / £19.50* [020301] 


Familiar Allusions: A Hand-Book of Miscel- 
laneous Information, Including the Names of 
Celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Coun- 
try-Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, 
Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the Like, 


[020105] 


‘VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £21.00* 


William Adolphus Wheeler with Charles G. 
Wheeler, Editor, vi + 584pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published (Bos- 
ton) 1882]. 

This alphabetically-arranged handbook treats 
allusions not covered in regular encyclopedias; 
there are full definitions to 5800 such allu- 
sions. Hawthome’s comment on Hosmer’s 
statue of Zenobia is typical of the many 


_ validating quotations extracted from the writ- 


ings of authors, critics, and other scholars. 
[020302] 


A Dictionary of Political Phrases and 
Allusions, Hugh Montgomery and Philip G. 
Cambray, vi + 406pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally .published (London) 
1906]. 


A comprehensive collection of more than 
1,000 slogans, and terms drawn from politics, 
trade, law, economics, labor, international 
relations, treaties, legislation, and other as- 
pects of political life in Edwardian England, 
thoroughly documented and cross-referenced 
with a bibliography and index. 

VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50 [020303] 


Lean’s Collectanea: Collections . . . of Prov- 
erbs (English & Foreign), Folk Lore, and 
Superstitions, Also Compilations Towards Dic- 
tionaries of Proverbial Phrases and Words, Old 
and Disused, Vincent Stuckey Lean, xvi + 
2,440pp. (5 Vols.), Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (Bristol) 1902- 
04]. 


Although French and Italian entries are in- 
cluded, the majority of terms and expressions 
are English. This extraordinary work has been 
characterized as “one of the three major 
collections of English language and literature. 
... Lean documented both the sources and 
authorities.” —RQ, Winter 1969. 


VERBATIM Price: $183.00 / £91.50* [020304] 


Allusions: Cultural, Literary, Biblical, 
and Historical: A Thematic Dictionary, 
Laurence Urdang, ed. in ch., 512pp., Gale 
Research Company, 1982 [Summer] 

A unique work, Allusions provides a key to 
more than 9,000 allusive metaphorical refer- 
ences originating in mythology, literature, the 
Bible, the arts, industry, films, comic books, 
and other traditional sources in western cul- 
ture—the whole arranged under 657 thematic 
headings that enable writers and speech- 
writers to access this huge store of information 
in the most productive way. A bibliography 
provides the source materials, and a complete 
index allows for ready reference. 


VERBATIM Price: $45.00 / £22.50* [020305] 


Language in 
Literature 


Literary Atlas and Gazetteer of the 
British Isles, Michael Hardwick, Editor, 
216pp., Gale Research Company, 1973. 


The atlas portion of this work ‘consists of 32 


two-color county maps covering England, 


Scotland, and Wales. The gazetteer comprises 
almost 4,500 entries keyed to numbers on the 
appropriate map, and typically supply birth 


and death rates, brief biographical facts, and 
major works. 


VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £20.00* [030101] 


Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities, Wil- 
liam Walsh Shepard, 1,104pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published (Phila- 
delphia) 1892]. 


~ This classic allusion book is one of the most 


useful of the older handbooks. There are 
approximately 1800 main articles and 1200 
other references covering all aspects of litera- 
ture. Arranged alphabetically, the entries pro- 
vide etymologies and documented, illustrative 
quotations. “... fabulously interesting infor- 
mation. .. .—Saturday Review. 


VERBATIM Price: $63.00 / £31.50* [030102] 


Facts and Fancies for the Curious from 
the Harvest-Fields of Literature: A Mé- 
lange of Excerpta, Charles Carroll Bombaugh, 
647pp., Gale Research Company reprint [orig- 


_inally published (Philadelphia and London) 


1905]. 
Carefully selected and fully documented, — 
these extracts from literature include little- 
known facts, literary and historical curiosities, 
poems, quotations, and anecdotes. The mate- 
rial is arranged under 34 subject headings 
such as Americana, Language, Forecasts, 
Flashes of Repartee, Legendary Lore, Parallel 
Passages, Female Poisoners, and Toasts and 
Mottoes. 


VERBATIM Price: $35.00 / £17.50* 


Gleanings for the Curious from the 
Harvest-Fields of Literature: A Mélange 
of Excerpta, Charles Carroll Bombaugh, 
864pp., Gale Research Company reprint [orig- 
inally published (Hartford) 1875]. ; 

This delightful, instructive, and inspiring book 
of “scripscrapologia’’ is comprised of classified 
entries garnered from world literature, an- 
cient and modern, lowly and lofty. A compre- 
hensive and omnifarious repository of 
eccentric and out-of-the-way information, the 
volume treats such topics as verbal novelties, 
chain verse, Puritan peculiarities, misquota- 
tions, triumphs of ingenuity, the sexes, and life 
and death. : 

VERBATIM Price: $51.00 / £25.50* [030104] 


A Glossary of Words, Phrases, Names, 
and Allusions in the works of English 
Authors particularly of Shakespeare and His 
Contemporaries, Robert Nares, New Edition, 
with Considerable Additions Both of Words 
and Examples by J.O. Halliwell and T. 
Wright, x + 982pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (London) 1905]. 
This classic is indispensable to readers of the 
Elizabethan period. Along with the definitions 
and etymologies of words, phrases, and names 
from the works of English authors, there are 
notes on orthography and accentuation, criti- 
cal observations on the text of Shakespeare, 
proverbial sayings, and allusions to customs. 


VERBATIM Price: $52.00 / £26.00* [030105] 


[030103] 


Biographia Britannica Literaria, Thomas 


Wright, xii + 554pp., xxiv + 491 pp. (2 Vols.), 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally — 
published (London) 1842 and 1846]. 


Volume I: Anglo-Saxon Period (arranged 
chronologically) = | 
Volume II: Anglo-Norman Period (arranged 
chronologically) 

Accompanied by bibliographies for each en- 
try. Merely knowing that Wright was its 
author should be sufficient attestation to the 
quality and comprehensiveness of the scholar- 
ship in these books for anyone with interest in 
these periods covering the early foundations 
of English letters. 


VERBATIM Price: $62.00 / £31.00* [030106] 


Facts, Fancies, 
Fables, etc. 


Fact, Fancy, and Fable: A New Handbook 
for Ready Reference on Subjects Commonly 
Omitted from Cyclopaedias; Comprising Per- 
_ sonal Sobriquets, Familiar Phrases, Popular 
Appellations, Geographical Nicknames, Liter- 
ary Pseudonyms, Mythological Characters, 
Red-letter Days, Political Slang, Contractions 
and Abbreviations, Technical Terms, Foreign 
Words and Phrases, Americanisms, etc., Hen- 
ry Frederic Reddall, 536pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published (Chica- 
go) 1889]. 

This “ingenious and careful compilation” (At- 
lantic Monthly) contains a wealth of hard-to- 
locate information on a myriad of topics. 
Reddall supplies revealing details on more 
than 10,000 subjects including the Wandering 
Jew, the Dead Rabbit Riots, St. Andrew’s 
Day, Symbolism of Flowers, and Oil on 
Troubled Waters. 


VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50* [040101] 


5000 Facts and Fancies, William Henry 
-. Pinkney Phyfe, viii + 816pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published (New 
York) 1901]. 
“Don’t let the date of the publication fool you. 
There are many answers in here that the poor 
librarian could spend many hours trying to 
find somewhere else. ... Those who do not 
take the opportunity to add this weapon to 
their arsenal of weapons against information 
ignorance will be sorry.” [RQ, Summer 1968] 
... And from the subtitle: “A Cyclopaedia of 
Important, Curious, Quaint, and Unique In- 
formation in History, Literature, Science, Art, 
and Nature.” 


VERBATIM Price: $57.00 / £28.50* [040102] 


A Handy Book of Curious Information: 
Comprising Strange Happenings in the Life of 
Men and Animals, Odd Statistics, Extraordi- 
nary Phenomena and Out of the Way Facts 
Concerning the Wonderlands of the Earth, 
William Shepard Walsh, iv + 942pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (Philadelphia) 1913]. 

_ Factual and entertaining, the more than 500 
essays, discussed with full clear exposition and 
rich infusion of related ideas, are arranged in 
alphabetical order. 


VERBATIM Price: $59.00 / £29.50* [040104] 
Ten Thousand Wonderful Things: Com- 


prising Whatever is Marvellous and Rare, 
Curious, Eccentric and Extraordinary in All 
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Ages and Nations. Enriched with Hundreds of 
Authentic Illustrations, Edmund Fillingham 
King, Editor, xvi + 684pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(London and New York) 1860]. 

King’s authoritative work is a marvelous and 
instructive source of information on uncom- 
mon things and the uncommon in everyday 
things in all lands and ages. Provided are true 
details on out-of-the-way topics in such areas 
as nature, art, costumes, battles, social cus- 
toms, music, pastimes, and strange personali- 
ties. [lustrated. 

VERBATIM Price: $41.00 / £20.50* [040105] 


Wisps of Wit and Wisdom: Or, 
Knowledge in a Nutshell, Albert Plympton 
Southwick, xx + 265pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published (New York) 
1892]. ( 


The unusual lore, fact, and history in this 
delightful collection are presented in the form 
of 601 questions and answers. The items 
pertain to a myriad of topics including folk- 
lore, quotations and sayings, linguistics, reli- 
gious beliefs and customs, and oddities in 
nearly every subject area. 


VERBATIM Price: $27.00 / £13.50* [040106] 


Quizzism; and its Key: Quirks and Quib- 
bles from Queer Quarters. A Mélange of 
Questions in Literature, Science, History, Bi- 
ography, Mythology, Philology, Geography, 
Etc., Etc., With their Answers, Albert 
Plympton Southwick, xxii + 212pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (New York) 1884]. 

Southwick compiled this book of 600 curious 
questions and answers in order to correct 
misconceptions, to explain popular beliefs and 
expressions, and to furnish details on out-of- 
the-way people and events. Covering an amaz- 
ing array of topics, this fascinating book 
provides information on Alexander the Great, 
crocodile tears, the first suicide, the Almighty 
Dollar, kissing the Pope’s toe, kicking the 
bucket, etc. 

VERBATIM Price: $27.00 / £13.50* [040107] 


The Queer, the Quaint, the Quizzical: A 
Cabinet for the Curious, Francis Henry Stauf- 
fer, 367pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (Philadelphia) 1882]. 
Stauffer’s book is a farrago of ghost stories, 
criminal lore, tales of horror, ancient legends, 
and historical oddities. This engrossing vol- 
ume contains about 700 articles on such topics 
as hourglasses in coffins, fairy treasure, 
freckles, the moon, curious law, owls’ claws, 
prison literature, the tenacity of odors, and 
toothpicks. 

VERBATIM Price: $27.00 / £13.50* [040108] 


Nuggets of Knowledge, George W. Stimp- 
son, X + 427pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (New York) 
1928]. 

Want to find out the longest sentence ever 
uttered by a parrot? It’s right here on page 227 
of a thoroughly indexed work which provides 
answers to popular questions and corrects 
numerous misconceptions. Among other areas 
covered: flags, sports, ethnic groups, occupa- 


tions, mob psychology, the Crusades, patents, 
saints, and pawnshops. 


VERBATIM Price: $37.00 / £18.50* [040109] 


Fugitive Facts: An Epitome of General 
Information. Obtained in Large Part from 
Sources not Generally Accessible, and Cover- 
ing more than One Thousand Topics of Gener- 
al Interest and Frequent Inquiry, Robert 
Thorne, 491pp., Gale Research Company re- 
print [originally published (New York) 1889]. 


_ The concise, pertinent entries in this interest- 


ing dictionary cover topics in all fields includ- 
ing literature, religion, business, geography, 
science, nature, history, war, names, words, 
famous persons, and mythology. 


VERBATIM Price: $34.00 / £17.00* [040110] 


Things Not Generally Known: A Popular 
Handbook of Facts Not Readily Accessible in 
Literature, History, and Science, John Timbs 
with David A. Wells, Editor, 432pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (New York) 1857]. 

A few of the documented articles in this 
fascinating volume concern the moon, ventril- 
oquism, electric lights, embalming, opium, 
spontaneous human combustion, chromo- 
lithography, and the price of chariots in Egypt 
in Solomon’s time ($250). 

VERBATIM Price: $39.00 / £19.50* [040111] 


The Historic Note-Book, E. C. Brewer, x + 
997pp., Gale Research Company reprint [orig- 
inally published (Philadelphia) 1891]. 
Another Brewer masterpiece, this containing 
13,000 unusual and hard-to-find facts about 
world history—people, treaties, proclamations, 
political parties and theories, factions, and 
plots, with an appendix of battles. Included 
are customs, sobriquets, and obscure expres- 
sions encountered in the reading of history 
and literature. A captivating key to culture. 


VERBATIM Price: $59.00 / £29.50* [040112] 


Errors and Fallacies 


Adventures in Error, Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son, viii + 299pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (New York) 
1936]. 

As a famous explorer, writer, and world 
traveler, Stefansson frequently corrected nu- 
merous errors in all fields. This series of eight 
perceptive and fascinating essays takes the 
reader from a discussion of the impracticality 
of absolute truth to “facts” derived from tall 
tales. 


VERBATIM Price: $27.00 / £13.50* [050102] 


Popular Fallacies: A Book of Common 
Errors; Explained and Corrected With Copi- 
ous References to Authorities, A. S. E. Ack- 
ermann, 4th Edition, xvi + 843pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (London) 1950]. 

Was Cinderella’s really a glass slipper? More 
likely it was fur, says Ackermann, explaining 
that the French words for fur (vair) and glass 
(verre) sound almost alike. In an entertaining 
style Ackermann presents factual information 
to clarify frequently misunderstood or obscure 
topics. This well-indexed volume is divided 
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into 27 areas including religion, astronomy, 
statistics, marriage, weather, food, law, litera- 
‘ture, science, and history. 


VERBATIM Price: $59.00 / £29.50* [050103] 


Historic Ninepins: A Book of Curiosities, 
Where Old and Young May Read Strange 
Matters, John Timbs, xii + 348pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (London) 1869]. 

Did William Tell really shoot an apple off his 
son’s head? This is just one of the re-assess- 
ments and clarifications presented in this 
assemblage of names, dates, and facts of 
obscure or contested happenings. Filled with 
characters and chronicles, fictions and 
fabulous histories, marvels and misrepresenta- 
tions, tales and traditions. 


VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50* [050104] 


History 


London, Past and Present: A Dictionary of 
Its History, Associations, and Traditions, Hen- 
ry Benjamin Wheatley, xxxii + 1,774pp. (3 
Vols.), Gale Research Company reprint [origi- 
nally published (London) 1891]. 
Alphabetically arranged, this fascinating set 
contains more than 5,000 entries describing 
streets, districts, hotels, inns, alleys, avenues, 
churches, and the historical personages con- 
nected with them. Rife with anecdotes, the 
articles provide etymological information, ex- 
cerpts from literature, and_ bibliographical 
footnotes. “... a most conveniently arranged 
and usable collection of historical material on 
London life. Excellently indexed. ... indis- 
pensable .. .” —Choice, April 1969. 


VERBATIM Price: $107.00 / £53.50* [060101] 


Names 


Epon Dictionaries Index, James A. 
Ruffner, Editor, 730pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany, 1977. 


A guide to some 100 dictionaries where 
eponyms are defined or explained, plus more 
than 500 biographical sources containing de- 
tails of the lives of persons whose names 
provided the basis for eponymic terms. A 
single alphabetic listing provides access to 
both eponym entries and biographic entries. 


VERBATIM Price: $94.00 / £47.00* [070101] 


The Reader’s Handbook of Famous 
Names in Fiction, Allusions, References, 
Proverbs, Plots, Stories, and Poems, E. C. 
Brewer, 1,243pp. (2 Vols.), Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published (Phila- 
delphia) 1899]. 

This is a reprint of the revised and expanded 
edition. Anyone not familiar with Brewer's 
works (offered elsewhere) could not have a 
better introduction to the many fascinating 
works compiled by that indefatigable 
polymath; those who do know his other books 
will wonder how they could have lived with- 
out this one. It is packed with every conceiva- 
ble kind of reference to literary, mythological, 
historical, and other cultural information in all 


_ Phrases and Names, 


of western culture. A beguiling book to read; 
an indispensable reference to own. 


VERBATIM Price: $74.00 / £37.00* [070102] 


Names and Their Histories: A Handbook 
of Historical Geography and Topographical 
Nomenclature, Isaac Taylor, 2nd Edition, viii 
+ 400pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (London) 1898]. 

The purpose of this entertaining book is to 


explain philologically or geographically inter- 


esting names whose origin or etymology has 
been ascertained and then to trace historically 
changes in their forms or geographical signifi- 
cance. Taylor provides condensed facts, quo- 
tations, and sidelights of history and race- 
migrations. 


VERBATIM Price: $37.00 / £18.50* [070103] 


Origins and Meanings of Popular 
Basil Hargrave, 
376pp., Gale Research Company reprint [orig- 
inally published 1925). 

This is an etymological source book for words, 
place names, phrases, and idioms of the 
English language. It contains 2,400 entries, 


alphabetically arranged and fully cross-refer- 


enced. In addition, there is an 850-word 
glossary of World War I terms and slang. 


VERBATIM Price: $37.00 / £18.50* [070104] 


How Plants Get Their Names, Liberty 


Hyde Bailey, viii + 209pp., Illustrated, Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished 1933]. 

With wit and authority, the value of scientific 
nomenclature is set forth, together with its 
rules and methods for identification. Also 
listed are 2,500 generic names likely to be 
encountered and 3,000 Latin names, with 
their pronunciations. Analytical Table of 
Contents. 


VERBATIM Price: $27.00 / £13.50* [070105] 


Botanical Names for English Readers, 
Randal H. Alcock, xviii + 236pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished 1876]. 

Preceding the main listing of British plants, 


each of which includes the meaning and 


derivation of the name and the earliest author- 
ity for it as well as a listing of adjectival names 
with their meanings, is a concise history of 
pre-Linnean botany. Appendices and an index 
add to the usefulness and value of this classic. 


VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50* [070106] 


English Surnames: An Essay on Family 
Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological, and 
Humorous, Mark Antony Lower, 4th Edition, 
xxvii + 547pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (London) 1875]. 
Lower treats all varieties of English sur- 
names—those derived from occupations, of- 
fices and honors, moral qualities, natural 
objects, heraldic charges, periods of time, 
oaths, etc. The detailed, documented informa- 
tion is arranged by topic in 25 chapters on 
provincialisms, puns, corruptions, 
and Irish surnames, the Anglo-Saxon period, 
the Norman Conquest, and so on. 


VERBATIM Price: $34.00 / £17.00* [070107] 


Scottish. 


Ludus Patronymicus: Or, The Etymolo- 
gy of Curious Surnames, Richard Stephen 
Charnock, xvi + 166pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published (London) 
1868]. 
An analytical dictionary of 4,000 names 
slurred by ignorance, malice, or merely the 
passage of time into unseemly or unusual 
forms. The work is complete with etymolo- 
gies, cross-references, and a “Select List of 
Peculiar Surnames.” 


VERBATIM Price: $27.00 / £13.50* [070108] 


& Pseudonyms and Nicknames Dictionary, 


Jennifer Mossman, Editor, 995pp., Cale Re- 
search Company, 1982. 


For anyone interested in assumed names, this 
dictionary uncovers 50,000 pseudonyms and 
nicknames used by 40,000 real persons. In 
addition to pseudonyms and nicknames, the — 
work lists stage names, aliases, and other types 
of assumed names. Authors, entertainers, and 
athletes account for about 95 per cent of the 
entries, with emphasis on 20th-century 
figures. 

VERBATIM Price: $125.00 / £62.50* [070110] 


Dictionary of Names, Nicknames, and 


Surnames Of Persons, Places and Things, 5 


Edward Latham, viii + 334pp., Gale Re- — 
search Company reprint [originally published 
(London) 1904]. 


Presents approximately 4,000 entries getas 


with the odds and ends of history, literature, 
the arts, politics, and nomenclature. This — 


intriguing work serves as a supplement to 
regular dictionaries and _ encyclopedias. 
Latham provides derivations for the names of 
people, cities, taverns, monuments, acts of — 
parliament, treaties, battles, guns, moons, con- 
spiracies, diamonds, animals, sects, etc. _ 

VERBATIM Price: $34.00 / £17.00* [070112] 


A Glossary of Dialectical Place-Nomen- 
clature, To Which is Appended a List of — 


Family Surnames Pronounced Differently — 


from What the Spelling Suggests. Robert 
Charles Hope, 2nd Edition, xii + 158pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1883]. 

This is a pronouncing dictionary of English 
town and village names, the most important 
river names, and often mispronounced 
surnames. : — 


VERBATIM Price: $27.00 / £13.50* [070113] 


Glossary of Geographical and Topo- 
graphical Terms, Alexander Knox, xl + 
432pp., Gale Research Company reprint lonig: 
inally published (London) 1904]. 


Arranged alphabetically are more than 10,000 2 


entries pronounced, defined,-and explained, 
with identification of the language or dialect, 
locality, and even tribe where it sprang into _ 
use. , | 


VERBATIM Price: $27.00 / £13.50* [070114] 
Naming Names, Stories of Pseudonyms and — 


Name Changes with a Who's Who, Adrian 


Room, ix + 349pp., Routledge & Kegan Paul - 
(U.K.), McFarland & Company (U.S.), 1981. 


Adrian Room has taken a hard look at the 
techniques and rationales of pseudonymy. 


- VERBATIM Price: $12.80 / £6.40* 


Following “Name Stories,” which is, itself, 
interesting reading, come useful sections 
called “Unsuitable Names,” “Foreign to Eng- 
lish,” “Multiple Pseudonyms,” “Male to Fe- 
male,” etc.—some 40 in all; more than 100 
pages are devoted to the Who’s. Who section. 
In. sum, a valuable addition to the library of 
anyone interested in names. To be reviewed. 


Bookshop Price: $25.95 / £8.95 


VERBATIM Price: $20.75 / £8.95* [070116] 


Special Subjects 
Archaeology 


Dictionary of Terms and Techniques in 
Archeology, Sara Champion, 144pp., Facts 
On File, 1980. 

At last a dictionary that concentrates on the 
terms used in archaeology (we like the archaic 
spelling) itself and not only on the artifacts 
and cultures examined. Perhaps a bit beneath 
the professional’s needs, this book, which 
seems little on the outside, is big on the inside: 
the definitions are clear and exactly the length 
they ought to be. Illustrated. 


Bookshop Price: $15.95 / £? 
[080101] 


Architecture 


A Dictionary of Architecture and Build- 
ing: Biographical, Historical, and Descrip- 
_ tive, Russell Sturgis, 1,856pp. (3 Vols.), 
Illustrated, Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (New York) 1902]. 
“The standard dictionary in English, in spite 
of its age.” — Winchell. 
With about 18,500 articles dealing with all 
aspects of the subject, this dictionary ranks as 
the most comprehensive, useful work of its 
kind. More than 65 American and foreign 
authorities contributed articles on special 
subjects. _ 


VERBATIM Price: $75.00 / £37.50* [080201] 


| Books 
__ A General Bibliographical Dictionary, 


Friedrich Adolf Ebert, translated from Ger- 


man by Arthur Browne, xvii + 2,052pp. (4 
 Vols.), Gale Research Company reprint [origi- 
nally published (Oxford) 1837]. 

An important reference to more than 24,000 
rare or noteworthy books from all periods and 
languages, giving all bibliographical data as 
well as bibliophilic information like prices, 
critical or historical commentary, and descrip- 
_ tive notes about various editions. This work 
should be in the library of every book 
collector. 


_ VERBATIM Price: $183.00 / £91.50* [080301] 


The Best Books: A Reader’s Guide and 
_ Literary Reference Book, Being a Contribu- 
tion Towards Systematic Bibliography, Wil- 
liam Swan Sonnenschein, Introduction by 
Francesco Cordasco, x + 3,760pp. (6 Vols.), 


Gale Research Company reprint [originally 


published (London) 1910-35]. 


“The value of the work, cited in virtually 
every guide to reference books, is concisely 
stated by Archer Taylor in his General Sub- 
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ject-Indexes Since 1548: ‘It is as good a 
collection of well-selected books as can be 
made.’ ” —Papers of the Bibliographical Socie- 
ty, Qr. II, 1970.. 


VERBATIM Price: $300.00 / £150.00* [080302] 


Environment 


Glossary of Environmental Terms (Ter- 
restrial), U.S. Army Natick Laboratories, 
149pp., Gale Research Company reprint [orig- 
inally published 1968]. 

An essential source of information for those in 
environmental research and engineering, this 
authoritative handbook offers more than 2,000 
terms referring to “environments on the land 
surfaces of the earth and adjacent portions of 
the oceans and lower atmosphere that have 
direct effect on surface conditions.” Bibliogra- 
phy includes more than 50 DOD publications 
and other official sources. 


VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50* [080401] 


Law 


Legal Thesaurus, William C. Burton, xii + 
1,058pp., Macmillan, 1980. 


“Now that consumer law demands clarity and 


‘down-to-earth language where obfuscating 


legalese earlier prevailed, the Legal Thesaurus 
should find many users among those who 
prepare ... legal agreements that must be 
made understandable. . . .”— Verbatim. 


Bookshop Price: $35.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $28.00 / £14.00* [080601] 


Military, Nautical, etc. 


Dictionary of Battles, Thomas Benfield 
Harbottle, vi + 298pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published (New York) 
1905]. 


This well-known standard lists participants, 
dates, results, and losses on each side for more 
than 1,800 land and sea engagements from the 
dawn of history to 1905. Battles are listed 
alphabetically and interesting or unusual as- 
pects are often provided. 


VERBATIM Price: $30.00 / £15.00* [080702] 


An Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Science 
and War, C. M. Beadnell, xviii + 293pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1943]. 

A comprehensive, detailed dictionary focused 
on the practical and theoretical application of 
science to warfare. Replete with cross refer- 
ences and tables, the work also offers a list of 
abbreviations and a bibliography. 

VERBATIM Price: $34.00 / £17.00* [080703] 


A Naval Encyclopaedia, [contributors], viii 
+ 872pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (Philadelphia) 1884]. 

From the subtitle: “Comprising a Dictionary 
of Nautical Words and Phrases; Biographical 
Notices, and Records of Naval Officers; Spe- 
cial Articles on Naval Art and Science.... 
Descriptions of the Principal Naval Stations 
and Séaports of the World.” This was the first 
attempt to cover the subject of the sea 
exhaustively, in lay language, by means of 


thousands of articles alphabetically arranged. 
A must for every nautical library. 


VERBATIM Price: $70.00 / £35.00* [080705] 


Soldier and Sailor Words and Phrases: 
Including Slang of the Trenches and the Air 
Force; British and' American War-Words and 
Service Terms and Expressions in Everday 
Use; Nicknames, Sobriquets, and Titles of 
Regiments, With Their Origins; The Battle- 
Honours of the Great War Awarded to the 
British Army, Edward Fraser and John Gib- 
bons, vii + 372pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (London) 1925]. 

This dictionary exhaustively covers the entire 
range of British and American expressions of 
World War I. The accurate etymologies reveal 
the inventive vigor and imagination of those 
who coined and used the slang. Many of the 
entries are prewar terms that were either 
adopted outright or adapted to fit the unique 
speech of the Great War. 


VERBATIM Price: $37.00 / £18.50* [080706] 


A Modern Military Dictionary, Max B. 
Garker and P. S. Bond, 2nd Edition, 272pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published 1942]. 

More than 10,000 technical and other terms 
used in the armed forces of the World War II 
period and earlier are briefly defined. The 
special Glossary of Modern Slang contains 
more than 500 items. 


VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50* [080707] 


Music 
The Dictionary of Composers and Their 
Music, Eric Gilder and June G. Port, 406pp., 
Facts On File, 1978. 
Facts On File were clever to pick up the rights 
to this important reference book when its 
original publisher evaporated. The first part of 
the book covers its subjects (composers) in 
alphabetical order; the second part lists musi- 
cal events chronologically, in chart form, so 
that contemporaries can be shown. All in all, a 
useful, concise guide that does not pretend to 
usurp any glory from the Harvard or Grove 
dictionary. 
Bookshop Price: $15.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $12.00 / £6.00* [080801] 


Occult, Superstition, 
Folklore 


Encyclopedia of Superstitions, Folklore, 
and the Occult Sciences of the World, 
Cora Linn (Morrison) Daniels, Editor, vi + 
1,885pp. (3 Vols.), Illustrated, Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published (Chica- 
go and Milwaukee) 1903]. 

For those who are familiar with Frazer’s 
Golden Bough and the Leeches’ Mythology 
and Folklore, this encyclopedia will provide an 
indispensable adjunct and _ supplement. 
Among the topics covered (from the subtitle): 
“Theology, mythology, demonology, magic, 
witchcraft, esoteric philosophy. Signs, omens, 
oracles, sorceries, auguries, divinations, 


‘prophecies. Methods and means employed in 


revealing fortune and fate. Systems and for- 
mulas for the use of psychical forces. Hypno- 
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tism, clairvoyance, telephathy, spirtualism . . . 
Illustrated with numerous ancient and mod- 
ern designs and thoroughly indexed.” 


VERBATIM Price: $102.00 / £51.00* [080902] 


Politics 


Safire’s Political Dictionary, William 
Safire, xxx + 820pp., Index, Random House, 
1978. 


“Why did I have to wait until its third 
edition—the first was published in 1968— 
before I knew that such a work existed? How, 
often, before deciding, with some hesitation, 
to use a current political catchword of cliché, 
has one said to oneself, ‘I wonder how that 
originated, what its real meaning is (or was), 
and whether, if I knew, I would still be 
prepared to use it’? Well, now I shall consult 
Safire.” — Verbatim review by J. Enoch Powell, 
M.P. 


Bookshop Price: $17.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $14.50 / £7.25* 


Printing 
American Dictionary of Printing and 
Bookmaking, Containing a History of These 
Arts in Europe and America, With Definitions 
of Technical Terms and Biographical Sketches, 
W. W. Pasko, Editor, 592pp., Illustrated, Gale 


Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished 1894]. 


An essential addition to the library of anyone 
interested in any aspect of graphic design, 
typography, bookbinding, and related sub- 
jects, this valuable reference contains 
thousands of terms dealing with machines, 
clubs and societies, types, terminology, histo- 
ry, techniques, and important persons associ- 
ated with printing. Profusely illustrated. 


VERBATIM Price: $39.00 / £19.50* [081001] 


The Printers’ Vocabulary, Charles Thomas 
Jacobi, viii + 164pp., Gale Research Compa- 
ny reprint [originally published (London) 
1888]. 

An invaluable documentation (from the sub- 
title): “... of some 2,500 Technical Terms, 
Phrases, Abbreviations, and Other Expres- 
sions Mostly Relating to Letterpress Printing, 
Many of Which Have Been in Use Since the 
Time of Caxton.” 


VERBATIM Price: $27.00 / £13.50* 


Races 


Dictionary of Races or Peoples, U. S. 
Immigration Commission, viii + 150 pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (Washington, D.C.) 1911]. 


From the introduction: “. . . a discussion of 
the various races and peoples indigenous to 
the countries furnishing the present immigra- 
tion movement to the United States or which 
may become sources of future immigration.” 
Entries cover racial histories, internal migra- 
tions, emigration, population distribution, 
physical characteristics, languages, religions, 
and other cultural concerns. Of considerable 
use and interest to anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists and to genealogists and those tracing 
their roots. 


VERBATIM Price: $27.00 / £13.50* [081101] 


[080951] 


[081002] 


Religion 

A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, 
Shailer Mathews and Gerald Birney Smith, 
viii + 513pp., Gale Research Company re- 
print [originally published (London) 1921]. 
An authoritative, comprehensive dictionary, 
compiled with the aid of numerous experts, 
providing definitions of all terms of impor- 
tance in religion and ethics. The classified 
bibliography contains more than 2,000 
listings. 

VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £21.00 [081201] 


A Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms: 
Being a History and Explanation of Certain 
Terms Used in Architecture, Ecclesiology, 
Liturgiology, Music, Ritual, Cathedral, Con- 
stitution, Etc., John Skelton Bumpus, 324pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1910]. 


An extremely thorough treatment is given for 
every term covered, including full etymology, 
a concise history of the history, development, 
and changes in the uses of a given word, name, 
or phrase, as well as its corresponding Greek, 
Latin, and French terms. (A useful companion 
to A Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiastical 
Terms, q.v.) 

VERBATIM Price: $27.00 / £13.50 [081202] 


The Theosophical Glossary, H. P. Blavat- 
sky, iv + 389pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (London) 1892]. 
Compiled with the aid of noted authorities, 
the Glossary lists and defines more than 3,000 
principal Sanskrit, Pahlavi, Tibetan, Pali, 
Kabalistic, Gnostic, and Occult terms, names, 
and principles relevant to Theosophy, with 
information about their origins and histories. 
Biographies of important divinities and teach- 
ers are included. A fully documented work of 
value to those interested in Eastern philoso- 
phy, Occultism, and Theosophy. 

VERBATIM Price: $37.00 / £18.50* [081203] 


A Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiasti- 
cal Terms, Frederick George Lee, xl + 
452pp., Illustrated, Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (London) 1877]. 
About 6,000 terms, from abamurus (Med. 
Latin ‘a buttress’) to Zymite (Greek ‘a priest 
who celebrates with unleavened bread’), are 
concisely defined in dictionary (not encyclo- 
pedic) style. (A useful companion to A Dic- 
tionary of Ecclesiastical Terms, q.v.) 

VERBATIM Price: $35.00 / £17.50* [081204] 


Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiasti- 
cal Parties, and Schools of Religous 
Thought, John Henry Blunt, viii + 648pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1874]. 

From Abecedarians to Zwingli, the founders, 
leaders, importance, effects, philosophies, and 
other details are given about the sects, here- 
sies, etc. In addition to an index, there is a 
Classified Table of Principal Contents. 


VERBATIM Price: $64.00 / £32.00* [081205] 


A Dictionary of Miracles, E. C. Brewer, 
xliv + 582pp., Illustrated, Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published (Phila- 
delphia) 1885]. 


Brewer, well known as the author of The 
Reader’s Handbook, Dictionary of Phrase & 
Fable, and other fascinating works, compiled 
this definitive book on thaumaturgy and pro- 
vided it with a 40-page introduction covering 
ecclesiastic symbols, common instruments of 
torture (with illustrations), important dates of 
the church calendar, and other essential infor- 
mation. Index. 


VERBATIM Price: $39.00 / £19.50* [081206] 


Quotations 


Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, John Bart- 
lett, Iviii + 1,540pp., Little, Brown and 
Company, 1980. 


Everyone knows this basic, indispensable 
work. Now in a revised and enlarged 15th 
edition, this model for all books of the genre 
offers 2,500 more quotations than did the 14th 
edition, including pearls of wisdom from the 
lips of Stevie Wonder, Muhammad Ali, Mick 
Jagger, and other up-to-date makers of both 
good and bad taste. The excellent index (600 
pages long) allows the user to gain access to 
the wisdom of the ages. 


Bookshop Price: $24.95 / £14.95 
VERBATIM Price: $19.95 / £10.00* [090101] 


Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Robert 
and Mary Collison, 408pp., Facts On File, 
1981. 


A selection of quotations from different lan- 
guages and cultures, topically arranged for 
access to an appropriate subject. Both the — 
foreign version and the translation are given in 
each instance. Also contains an index of 
authors and their works. An interesting source 
for comparing national attitudes—e.g., Latin 
Proverb: Where laws prevail, there can the 
people prevail; Spanish Proverb: Laws, like 
the spider’s web, catch the fly and let the 
hawk go free. 

Bookshop Price: $29.95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00* [090102] 


A Treasury of Biblical Quotations, The 
Staff of Laurence Urdang Inc., 27lpp., Nel- 
son, 1980. 


More than 4,000 quotations from Scripture . 
are arranged under more than 1,000 topic. 
headings like Astrology, Atonement, Born 
Again, Capital Punishment, Homosexuality, 
Immorality, etc., enabling the writer or 
speechmaker to find quickly an appropriaté 
quotation for his subject. 

Bookshop Price: $9.95 / £? : 
VERBATIM Price: $6.00 / £3.00* [090103] 


The Dictionary of Legal Quotations; Or, 
Delected Dicta of English Chancellors and 
Judges from the Earliest Periods to the Present 
Time. Extracted mainly from Reported Deci- 
sions, and Embracing many Epigrams and 
Quaint Sayings. With Explanatory Notes and 
References, James Norton-Kyshe, xxii + - 
344pp., Gale Research Company reprint [orig- 

inally published (London) 1904]. : 
This remarkable digest of sayings from the 
English judicial bench covers legal decisions 
from the earliest times up to the 20th century. 


The material is arranged under 200 alphabeti- — ) 


cally presented headings treating such diverse 


ee ee = 


areas as blasphemy, cockfighting, morals, ma- 
trimony, precedents, retainers, torts, and war. 
VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50* [096104] 


_ The Folger Book of Shakespeare Quota- 


tions, 


Compiled by Burton Stevenson, 


766pp. (Pp. 603-766 consist of an index and 


concordance.), Folger Books, 1979. 


A classic work listing 5,789 quotations from 
the Bard’s 37 plays and poems, this useful 
reference belongs in every good library. [Orig- 
inally published as The Standard Book of 
Shakespeare Quotations, Funk & Wagnalls, 


-1953.] 


Bookshop Price: $16.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $13.00 / £6.50* [090105] 


The Book of Days: A Miscellany of 
Popular Antiquities in Connection with the 
Calendar, Including Anecdote, Biography & 
History, Curiosities of Literature, and Oddi- 
ties of Human Life and Character, Robert 
Chambers, 2 vols. viii + 840 pp., Illustrated, 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1862-64]. 

A feast of history, lore, and miscellanea, this 
standard work records matters connected 
with the Church Calendar, phenomena con- 
nected with the seasonal changes, folklore of 
the United Kingdom, notable events, anec- 


_ dotes connected with the days of the year, 


* 


articles of popular archaeology, and curious 
and fugitive facts. 


VERBATIM Price: $94.00 / £47.00* [100102] 


Fantastic Garlands, An Anthology of 
Flowers and Plants from Shakespeare, 
by Lys de Bray, xiii + 144pp., Blandford 
Press, 1982. 


Citations from Shakespeare touch off well- 
written, interesting descriptions of more than 
200 plants and flowers, each illustrated in 64 
composite color plates delicately rendered by 
the author, recipient of the Royal Horticultur- 
al Society’s Grenfell Medal. 


Bookshop Price: $19.95 / £9.95 
VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £9.95 [160101] 


Definitive Quotations, by John Ferguson, 
39pp., Verbatim, 1981. 

An entertaining and useful conversation-mak- 
er, which defines baseball as “A game which 
consists of tapping a ball with a piece of wood, 
then running like a lunatic,” and income tax as 
“Capital Punishment.” This book is sure to 
make you the envy of your friends and the life 
of any cocktail party. 


Bookshop Price: $2.95 / £1.50 paper 


VERBATIM Price: $2.35 / £1.20 [160103] 


Miscellaneous 


Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, Ebenezer Cobham Brewer, revised by 


Ivor H. Evans, xvi + 1,175pp., Harper and 


Row, 1970. 


“. .. here is history, literature, romance, 
language—the miscellany, the flotsam and 
jetsam of civilization, neatly packaged and in 
alphabetical order ... Once you pick it up, 
you ll never want to put it down.”’— Verbatim. 
Indeed. This edition of one of our favorite 
books of all time has been updated somewhat, 
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following the spirit, if not the letter, of 
Brewer's original concept. Much of the origi- 
nal has been retained, but, alas, much has 
been excised. The type is larger and easier to 
read than that of the original. 

Bookshop Price: $24.95 / £12.50 

VERBATIM Price: $20.00 / £10.00* [100104] 


Verbatim Diary—MCMLXXXIII,_ 128 
pp., Verbatim, 1982. 

5%, X 8, opens to 11” wide < 8', deep to 
allow a full, double-page spread for each of 60 
weeks: 4 in 1982, 52 in 1983, and 4 in 1984. In 


addition to all U.S., Canadian, Australian, and 


U.K. holidays, Diary contains 60 original 
language entertainments: articles, games, and 
quizzes. Beautiful 3-piece binding with cordo- 
van, leatherlike spine, fine 60-pound creamy 
paper, gilt edges, head and tail bands, quality 


endsheets, two ribbon markers. Each 
shrinkwrapped. 

Bookshop Price: $12.50 / £6.25 
VERBATIM Price: $10.00 / £5.00 [100106] 


Verbatim: Six years of VERBATIM complete 
(except for advertising); Index is cumulative 
for all volumes. : 
Volumes I & H, 250 pp., Verbatim, 1979 
[100108] 
Volumes III & IV, 356 pp., Verbatim, 1981 
[100109] 


Volumes V & VI, 385 pp., Verbatim, 1981 
[100110] | 


Index: Volumes I-VI, 128 pp., Verbatim, 

1981 [100111] 

Bookshop Price: $20.00 / £10.00 each 
VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £8.00 each 


Grammar 


A Grammar of the English Language, 

George O. Curme, Verbatim, 1978. 

Volume I: Parts of Speech, xii + 370pp. 
[110101] 


Volume II: Syntax, xv + 616pp. 
7 [110102] 


A comprehensive grammar giving detailed 
explanations of every nuance of grammar and 
usage. Thousands of examples, drawn from 
English writers from Beowulf to Hemingway, 
illustrate the history and development of 
English syntax in all its ramifications—right up 
to modern usage. In its fourth reprinting since 
1978. Alongside your dictionary, this is the 
only language reference book you'll ever need. 
Bookshop Price: $20.00 / £10.00 each 
$40.00 / £20.00 both 
[see above] 
VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £8.00 each 
$32.00 / £16.00 both 
[110103] 


Dictionaries 


The Second Barnhart Dictionary of New 
English, Clarence L. Barnhart, Sol Stein- 
metz, Robert K. Barnhart, xv + 520pp., 
Barnhart/Harper and Row, 1980. 


“Anyone who already has a dictionary should 
have the SBD as an interpreter of what is 
going on in the English language.”’— Verbatim. 


Bookshop Price: $19.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £8.00* [120101] 


Collins Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, Laurence Urdang, Editorial Director, 
Patrick W. Hanks, Editor in Chief, xxv + 
1,690pp., Collins Publishers, 1979. 


The newest British English dictionary. A 
bestseller in England, where it sold hundreds 
of thousands of copies in its first year of 
publication. Anthony Burgess wrote: “This 
dictionary is very suitable for a writer trying 
to keep his English up-to-date. I have . . . 
found room for it on my desk. There it shall 
stay, except when I take it to bed to read.” 
—The Observer, 2 September 1979. 
Bookshop Price: £9.95 

VERBATIM Price: $20.00 / £9.95 [120102] 


The New York Times Everyday Reader’s 
Dictionary of Misunderstood, Misused, 
Mispronounced Words, Laurence Urdang, 
377pp., New York Times Books, 1972. 


Actually, a dictionary of difficult words that 
one is very likely to encounter in everyday 
reading, not, as the title implies, a dictionary 
of usage. Technical, scientific, and specialized 
words have been kept at the minimum in 
selecting these words from newspapers and 
magazines, 

Bookshop Price: $7.95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $6.40 / £3.20* [120103] 


The Random House Dictionary of the 
English Language—The Unabridged 
Edition, Jess Stein, Editor in Chief, Laur- 
ence Urdang, Managing Editor, xxxii + 
2,059pp., Random House, 1966. 

Contains more than 260,000 entries, two-way 
dictionaries of French, Italian, German, and 
Spanish, and an encyclopedic section that 
includes a chronology, an atlas, and a compre- 
hensive index of geographic places. Although 
somewhat dated, this is still regarded as one of 
the best dictionaries of English available (even 
if I do say so myself). 

Bookshop Price: $49.95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $39.95 / £20.00* [120104] 


The Random House College Dictionary, 
Laurence Urdang, Editor in Chief, xxxii + 
1,560pp., Random House, 1975. 

This is an updated edition prepared under the 
direction of Jess Stein. The original College 
Edition, published in 1968, contained 160,000 
entries; this edition is said to contain 170,000. 
A highly serviceable desk dictionary abridged 
from the preceding book. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £8.75. 


VERBATIM Price: $12.00 / £6.00* [120105] 


Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary, 
1,568pp., G. & C. Merriam, 1976. 

The smallest of the college dictionaries, the 
date given here does not reflect the continual 
updating given such books each year. Con- 
tains about 150,000 entries. 


Bookshop Price: $13.95 / £12.95 


VERBATIM Price: $11.20 / £5.60* [120106] 
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Webster's New World Dictionary, Sec- 
ond College Edition, David B. Guralnik, 
Editor in Chief, 1,728pp., Simon and 
Schuster, 1977. 

Contains about 159,000 entries. This work has 
always been highly regarded for its coverage 
and treatment of slang and colloquial Ameri- 
can English—but not, of course, at the expense 
of solid treatment of the rest of the lexicon of 
English. It has been adopted as their diction- 
_ ary of first reference by The New York Times, 
Associated Press, and United Press 
Intemational. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $12.00 / £6.00* [120107] 


Webster’s Third New International Dic- 
tionary, Phillip B. Gove, Editor in Chief, 
Bosley Woolf, Managing Editor, 2,736pp., G. 
& C. Merriam, 1961. 

This is the dictionary that caused a furor 
among purists, who termed it “too permis- 
sive” and scored it for being “descriptive.” 
Actually, it was not descriptive enough, for it 
failed to record accurately the way people feel 
(or felt in the 1950s) about four-letter words, 
- usage, and other lexical matters to which other 
dictionaries pay such careful attention. Its 
main shortcoming, however, is its Byzantine 
defining technique and arrangement, which 
makes using it a painful chore. The pronuncia- 
tion system is about as arcane as can be. 
Current editions contain a supplement bound 
into the front where new words and senses are 
listed. Unfortunately, Merriam allowed the 
Second Edition to go out of print, so this is the 
only game in town, and everyone who wants 
460,000 entries in one volume is stuck with it. 


Bookshop Price: $69.95 / £75.00 
VERBATIM Price: $58.80 / £29.40* [120108] 


6,000 Words: A Supplement to Webster's 
Third, 220pp., G. & C. Merriam, 1976. 


I should think that everything in this book 
(and a great deal more) is likely to be found in 
the supplement bound into the front of Web- 
ster’s Third; but for those who have an older 
edition of the latter, this will provide some of 
the new words and senses that entered the 
language between about 1960 and 1975 (al- 
lowing for press schedules). 

Bookshop Price: $8.50 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $7.55 / £3.80* [120109] 
Oxford English Dictionary, James A. H. 
Murray, Editor, 12 volumes, xxiv + 
15,022pp.; Supplement, vi + 867 pp., Oxford 
University Press, 1933. 

These thirteen volumes contain the entire 
scholarship of English lexicography up till 


1933. Contrary to popular belief, the OED 
does not contain all of the words of the 
language: vast areas of science and technolo- 
gy have been omitted. Nonetheless, it survives 
as the greatest repository of information about 
the basic words of the language, providing 
millions of citations that give evidence of first 
use (rather than of the semanic/syntactic 
kinds of examples that appear in more modern 
dictionaries). As a research source of informa- 
tion about English words, though not infalli- 
ble, it is indispensable. 

Bookshop Price: $695.00 / £350.00 
VERBATIM Price: $575.00 / £325.00 [120111] 


Oxford English Dictionary, James A. H. 
Murray, 2 volumes including Supplement, 
4,134pp., Oxford University Press, 1971. 


The same text as the preceding but photo- 
graphically reduced so that four pages of the 
regular edition appear on each page of this 
Compact Edition. It comes with a magnifying 
glass but, if your eyesight is normal (or if you 
are slightly myopic), it can be read without the 
glass. Two volumes are handier to use than 
thirteen if you need continual access for 
research. 


Bookshop Price: $125.00 / £69.00 
VERBATIM Price: $98.90 / £69.00 


A Supplement to the OED 


Volume I: A-G, Robert W. Burchfield, 
Editor, xxiii + 1,33lpp., Oxford University 
Press, 1972. [120113] 
Volume II: H-N, Robert W. Burchfield, 
Editor, 1,300pp., Oxford University Press, 
1976. [120114] 
¥* Volume III: O-Scz, Robert W. Burchfield, 
Editor, 1,380pp., Oxford University Press, 
1982. [120115] 
The basic OED was completed in 1928, after 
about 75 years of hard labor; the purpose of 
the original Supplement, published in 1933, 
was mainly to catch up with those earlier parts 
of the alphabet for which addenda of new 
words and senses were required and to update 
scholarship. The Supplements offered here 
contain new words, senses, and scholarship 
that have surfaced since the 1930s as well as 
the A-N material originally published in the 
1933 Supplement. The influence of Americans 
on the lexicon of English is reflected in these 
addenda more so than in the earlier volumes, 
but scientific and technical terms are still 
given short shrift. 


Volumes I & II: 

Bookshop Price: $90.00 / £45.00 each 

VERBATIM Price: $72.00 / £45.00 each 
[120113, 120114] 


[120112] 


Volume III: 


Bookshop Price: $110.00 / £55.00 each 
VERBATIM Price: $88.00 / £55.00 each 
[120115] 


Synonyms 


The Synonym Finder, Revised under the 
direction of Laurence Urdang, 1,361pp., Ro- 
dale Press, 1979. 

This is a dictionary of synonyms, with sense 
discriminations carefully separated, special- 
ized senses and various levels of usage labeled, 
and with idioms and expressions listed. It 
contains almost 1,250,000 words, more than 
all other major synonym dictionaries and 
thesauruses combined. Available in two 
editions. 


Bookshop Price: Am. Ed. $19.95 
Br. Ed. £14.95 
VERBATIM Price: Am. Ed. $16.00* / £8.00* 
[130101] 
Br. Ed. $26.00 / £14.95} 
[130102] 


_ Frequency 


Word Frequencies of Spoken American 
English, Hartvig Dahl, xii + 348pp., Verba- 
tim, 1980. 

A specialized work for linguists, teachers, and 
editors working with controlled vocabulary 
materials, this comprises the most modern 
research available on spoken English. More- 


over, it is based on the largest corpus 


(1,000,000 words) yet examined, drawn from 
30 sample speakers in eight U.S. cities. 
Bookshop Price: (Not available in 
bookshops) — . 
[140101] 


VERBATIM Price: $50.00 / £25.00 
Biography 
Webster's Biographical Dictionary, 


1697pp., G. & C. Merriam, 1976. 


The biographical entries that once could be 
found in a supplementary section of the 
Second New International are now collected 
in this volume, which contains some 40,000— 
entries consisting of all of the basic informa- 
tion and concise biographies. 

Bookshop Price: $17.50 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $14.00 / £7.00* [150101] 


*If delivered outside of the U.S.A., add $1.00 or 50 pence. 
tIf delivered outside of Europe, please add $1.00 or 50 pence. 


CODE 


010103 
010104 


¥% 010106 


010107 
010111 
010109 
010110 
010112 
010113 
010204 
010206 


010208 ° 


010302 
010303 
010304 
010501 
010502 
010503 
010504 
010602 
010603 
010604 
010605 
010606 
010607 
010608 
016101 
016201 
016202 
010701 
010801 
018101 
018102 
010901 
011001 
011101 
011202 
011203 
011204 
011205 


BOOK ORDER FORM 
SUMMER 1982 


SHORT TITLE/AUTHOR 


Curios / Palmer 

Wonder / Goldberg 

Modifiers / Urdang 

Aston. Wds. / Proetz 

State of Lang. / Michaels 
Refractions / Middleton 
Refract.: Coll. / Middleton 
The Word / Laird 

-Ologies & -Isms / Urdang 
Pyles / Algeo 

Pure English / various 
Distinguishables / Room 

Stem. Dict. / Kennedy 

Suffixes / Urdang 

Word for Word / Pinkerton 
Lit. of Slang / Burke 

Slang, Jargon / Barrere 

Thes. of Slang / Rose 

Am. Tramp Slang / Irwin 

Key Lang. Amer. / Williams 
New Dict. Amer. / Clapin 
American Lang. / Mencken 
Am. Lang. Supp. I / Mencken 
Am. Lang. Supp II / Mencken 
[3-vol. set / Mencken] 

Am. Lang. Abr. / McDavid 
Indian Place-Names / Rydjord 
Kansas Place-Names / Rydjord 
Oklahoma Place-Names / Shirk 
Austral English / Morris 
English English / Schur 
Cockney / Mathews 

Cockney Dialect / Wright 
English in Ireland / Joyce 
Lowland Scotch / Mackay 
Censors Classroom / Jenkinson 
Pleasure in Words / Maleska 
Mammoth Games / Manchester 
Mammoth Games 2 / Manchester 
Mammoth Games 3 / Manchester 


QTY. 


PRICE 


$27.00/ £13.50* 


_$37.00/ £18.50* 


$45.00/ £22.50* 
$6.60/ £3.50* 
$11.00/ £5.50* 
$6.60/ £3.30 
$30.00/ £15.00 
$12.00/ £6.00* 
$62.00/ £31.00* 
$14.00/ £7.00* 


$200.00/ £100.00* 


$10.50/ £5.95 
$42.00/ £21.00* 
$45.00/ £22.50* 
$32.00/ £15.60 
$27.00/ £13.50* 
$74.00/ £37.00* 
$31.00/ £15.50* 
$31.00/ £15.50* 
$31.00/ £15.50* 
$39.00/ £19.50* 
$20.85/ £10.50* 
$20.85/ £10.50* 
$20.85/ £10.50* 
$60.00/ £30.00* 
$16.00/ £18.00* 
$16.00/ £8.00* 
$24.00/ £12.00* 
$10.00/ £5.00* 
$55.00/ £27.50* 
$19.95/ £10.00* 
$27.00/ £13.50* 


$19.50/ £8.95 » 


$39.00/ £19.50* 

$42.00/ £21.00* 
$9.50/ £4.75* 
$12.50/ £6.25* 
$7.25/ £3.65* 
$7.25/ £3.65* 
$7.25/ £3.65* 


TOTAL 


CODE 


011301 
011302 
011305 
011307 
020101 
020102 
020103 
020104 
020105 
020301 
020302 
020303 
020304 
020305 
030101 
030102 
030103 
030104 
030105 
030106 
040101 
040102 
040104 
040105 
040106 
040107 
040108 
040109 
040110 
040111 
040112 
050102 
050103 
050104 
060101 
070101 
070102 
070103 
070104 
070105 
070106 
070107 
070108 


* 070110 


SHORT TITLE/AUTHOR 


Almanac Words / Espy 
Another Almanac / Espy 
Devil's Dictionary / Bierce 
Graphic Images / Thompson 
Dict. Eng. Phr. / Hyamson 
Picturesque Exp. / LaRoche 
Terms & Phrases / Smith 


Eng. Phr. Hus. / Kwong 


Dict. Similes / Wilstach 
Everyday Sayings / Lurie 
Familiar Allusions / Wheeler 
Polit. Phrases / Montgomery 
Lean’s Collectanea / Lean 
Allusions / Urdang 

Literary Atlas / Hardwick 
Lit. Curiosities / Shepard 
Facts & Fancies / Bombaugh 
Gleanings / Bombaugh __ 
Wds. Phr., Names / Nares 
Biog. Brit. Lit. / Wright 
Fact, Fancy, Fable / Reddall 
5000 Facts & Fancies / Phyfe 
Curious Info. / Walsh 

10,000 Wonderful / King 
Wisps of Wit / Southwick 
Quizzism / Southwick 


Queer, Quaint / Stauffer 


Nuggets / Stimpson 

Fugitive Facts / Thorne 
Things Not Known / Timbs 
Hist. Note-Book / Brewer 
Adventures / Stefansson 
Pop. Fallacies / Ackermann 
Hist. Ninepins / Timbs 
London, P & P / Wheatley 
Eponyms Dict. / Ruffner 
Reader’s Names / Brewer 
Names & Histories / Taylor 
Origins Pop. Phr. / Hargrave 
Plants Names / Bailey 
Botanical Names / Alcock 
English Surnames / Lower 
Ludus Patronym. / Charnock 
Pseudonyms / Mossman 


PRICE 


$10.80/ £5.40* 
$12.00/ £6.00* 
$12.95/ £6.50* 
$9.75/ £5.00* 
$34.00/ £17.00* 
$46.00/ £23.00* 
$42.00/ £21.00" 
$59.00/ £29.50" 
$42.00/ £21.00* 
$39.0¢ * 219.50* 
$42.00/£21.00* 
$31.00/ £15.50* 
$183.00/ £91.50* 
$45.00/ £22.50" 
$40.00/ £20.00* 
$63.00/ £31.50* 
$35.00/ £17.50* 
$51.00/ £25.50" 
$52.00/ £26.00* 
$62.00/ £31.00* 


.$31.00/ £15.50* 


$57.00/ £28.50* 
$59.00/ £29.50* 
$41.00/ £20.50* 
$27.00/ £13.50* 
$27.00/ £13.50* 
$27.00/ £13.50* 
$37.00/ £18.50* 
$34.00/ £17.00* 
$39.00/ £19.50* 
$59.00/ £29.50* 
$27.00/ £13.50* 
$59.00/ £29.50* 
$31.00/ £15.50* 


$94.00/ £47.00* 
$74.00/ £37.00* 
$34.00/ £17.00* 
$37.00/ £18.50* 
$27.00/ £13.50* 
$31.00/ £15.50* 
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Witcraft, 
or The Growth of English 


Leonard Cochran, O.P. 
Priory of St. Thomas Aquinas, Providence 


I'll accept your saywhat, but not your foresaye; therefore, I 
don't draw the endsaye. 


i London, in 1573, there appeared a book destined to take 
its place among the more peculiar of a genus of objects 
peculiar in its own right: logic texts. Its title is The Arte of 
Reason, rightly termed Witcraft, and its author was Ralph 
Lever, Doctor of Divinity and Master of Sherburn Hospital. 
According to the Dictionary of National Biography, Lever 
was a native of Lancaster. There is no indication of his 
birthdate, but he is recorded as having died in 1585. He 
attended St. John’s College, Cambridge, receiving the B.A. in 
1547-48. At different times in his life, he was reader or tutor 
to Walter Devereux (later first Earl of Essex, to whom Lever 
dedicated, in a somewhat plaintive preface, his book on logic), 
archdeacon of Northumberland, and canon of Durham. In 
1577, he was appointed to the mastership of Sherburn Hospital 
and one year later made Doctor of Divinity at Cambridge. 
Witcraft is the second complete logic to appear in English, 
having been preceded by Thomas Wilson’s Rule of Reason, 
published in London in 1551. Lever’s work is interesting not 
for its profundity or for any original contribution to the 
discipline of logic, but for the curious characteristics of its 
nomenclature, an outgrowth of the authors purpose, as 
expressed in the “Forespeache”’: 
Then, as English men can compasse this Arte by wit: 
so can they also declare and sette it forth by speache. 
Nowe whereas a number of men soe suppose, that our 
language hath no words fitte to expresse the rules of 
this Arte: and where as some men do argue, that it 
must needes be so, bycause they that speake or write 
thereof at large, use termes and wordes, that no mere 
English man can understande: it is playn, that neyther 
their SBEponeor is true: nor yet their reason good. For 
as time doth invent a newe forme of building, a 
straunge fashin of apparell, and a newe kinde of artil- 
lerie, and munitions: so doe men by consent of 
speache, frame and devise new names, fit to make 
knowen their strange devises. 


Lever’s ire had been roused by those who urged that the 
English language was not suited to certain disciplines. He 
rejected “inkhorn” terms, arguing that “... for devising of 
newe termes, and compounding of wordes, our tongue hath a 
speciall grace, wherein it excelleth many other, and is compar- 
able with the best.” And he sets out to present the “witcraft” 
of which he speaks, and to present it in plain English. 

Ralph Lever knew the manner in which vocabulary grows. 
Conscious of the necessity of borrowing, he was equally 
cognizant of the tendency among some languages to form new 
words by a process of compounding. He protests that he does 
not intend to invent new words just for the sake of novelty. At 
the same time, he avers that “ ... olde names will not serve to 
make new devises knowne.” Thus, contrary to his expressed 
view that old words will not serve to name new things, he 
makes use of two principles of language growth: (1) com- 
pounding and (2) the use of an already existing word to stand 
for something new. 


Anticipating the confusion his new terminology might well 
produce, Lever placed at the end of the work a kind of 
combination index and dictionary, wherein the bulk of his 
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vocabulary either is defined or has its occurrence in the text 


cited. Before we look at a selection of some of the terms most 
necessary to a study of logic, we should pause for a moment to 
see Ralph Lever in action. The following definition appears on 
page eighty-four of his book: “every simple shewsay, whether it 
be of the first order or of the second order, is eyther a yeasay, 
or a naysay.” This is Dr. Levers way of saying that a 
proposition, whether it is concerned with a nature or what 
belongs to a nature, is either affirmative or negative. 

Of those terms which are obvious examples of old words 
given new meanings, we find the following: backset, foreset, 
foresaye, inholder, plainmeaning, yeasaye, and storehouse. In 
the terminology of today’s logic, they are, in order: predicate, 
subject, premise, substance, univocal, affirmative, and predica- 
ment. For the most part, the borrowed terms are anything but 
common to us today. Nevertheless, in all but one instance, the 
OED indicates a usage either prevalent at the time of Lever’s 
book, or earlier. (In defining plainmeaning, it cites Wilkinson 
(1579): “Playn meaning men walk openly at noone.” Did 
Wilkinson borrow it from Lever?) 

Examples of original words are witcraft ‘logic,’ starcraft 
‘astronomy, speachcraft ‘science of speech,’ all cited in the 
OED as appearing in Lever. There are others, both new and 
old, in Lever’s little excursion into the realm of the eccentric. 

Lever's failure to reach the presses before his rival, 
Thomas Wilson, may have resulted not only in the frustration 
of having been beaten into print, but also of having lost a great 
opportunity for more than a footnote in history: that of setting 
the style of the language of logic in English. This, at least, is 
the suggestion of W.S. Howell, writing in Logic and Rhetoric 
in England 1500-1700: 

In view of Lever’s theory of the proper terminology for 

English logic, he might have changed the whole vocab- 

ulary of this science in the English-speaking world, had 

his ie preceded Wilson’s more conservative work 
and gained for itself the authority that any original 
effort usually commands. 

—p. 57 

Of course, by now you have mastered Lever sufficiently to 
know that the epigraph of this little paper is rendered into 
moder English as “I'll accept your definition, but not your 
premise: therefore, I don’t draw the conclusion.” 
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“The reference form included with the application 
must be filled out by a person within the University 
whom you feel knows you best academically... .” [From 
the Student’s Instruction Sheet for Harvard/Radcliffe 
Financial Aid Application 1981-82. Submitted by Pane 
Pascal, University of Washington, Seattle.] 


Froidian Slip: “Saturday—Clearing, in 40s; Sun- 
day—Partly cloudy, 40s.” [From the weather ear in the 
Boston Globe, November 15, 1980, reporting a sudden 
drop in temperature from the 60s to the 40s. Submitted 
by R. Merrill Ely, Chicago.] 


George W. Turner on 
Antipodean English 
The Flight of the Kiwi 


Some words die out of a language as the last speakers to 
use them pass away, but others don’t wait for that and 
disappear from the memory as occasion to use them becomes 
less and less frequent. I was reminded of this and of a 
forgotten name when I read the other day that on Cape Barren 
Island, off the north coast of Tasmania, a local form of English 
preserves the term morning wood for ‘kindling.’ It brought 
back a world of an iron range and wood fires lit first thing in 
the morning on a New Zealand farm half a century ago. We 
used morning wood. Cape Barren Islanders also go out on the 
rangtang (‘out on a spree, though where they find one on that 
tiny island I don’t know), and this too recalls New Zealand 
idiom, where out on the rantan survives (or did when I left the 
country seventeen years ago) along with other old-fashioned 
colloquialisms like go to market or kick up bobsie-die (etymolog- 
ically ‘bob’s a-dying’), both meaning ‘make a fuss.’ 

These are old-fashioned in that they have elsewhere died 
out of the common language, and they are old-fashioned to me 
because of their association with bygone days. Sometimes such 
words survive on the periphery of an innovative area: New 
Zealand (at least formerly) and Queensland retain duchesse for 
a ‘dressing table with a swing mirror’; the same two areas use 
Hooray as a farewell greeting. But perhaps to readers abroad 
the faintly rustic New Zealand popular idiom will have a 


freshness; the kiwi’s attempt to fly might to them seem less | 


stumbling. It may amuse some to find thingummy replaced by 
_doodackie, to hear a sausage called a snarler or to hear he did 
his bun for ‘he was angry.’ 

There is an arbitrariness in slang just as in more formal 
language. Just as what some call a cattlegrid is to others (in 
parts of Australia) a cattleramp or cattlepit or (in the U.S.) a 
cattleguard or (in New Zealand) a cattlestop, so what Ameri- 
cans call a derby (hat) and the British call a bowler hat used to 
be slangily a boxer in Australia and a bun hat or hardhitter in 
New Zealand, and a minor ailment going around is a wog in 
Australia and a bot in New Zealand. New Zealand adds the 
facetious greeting “How are the bots biting?’ 


The recently published Macquarie Dictionary, though 
claiming to be primarily a dictionary of Australian English, is 
also rich in New Zealandisms. For me it brings back many 
familiar expressions, in the dogbox ‘in disfavor,’ to be in donkey 
deep ‘to be thoroughly involved,’ jack up ‘arrange, organize’ 
(not, as in Australia, ‘break down’), the keg’s cut ‘the beer has 
run out’ (I don’t know whether ‘s means is or has), rafferty 
‘rough, ragged,’ hokonui ‘illicit whiskey’ (from the remote 
Hokonui Hills), fair do an appeal for fair play equivalent to the 
Australian’s fair go, and make a do of (something) ‘make a 
success of it. As in any slang there are (or were) numerous 
_ words meaning ‘excellent’: snitcher, rube (short for rubydaz- 
zler), or corker. (I used corker as an adjective in a childhood 


diary in 1933, antedating the OED by four years.) Maori 


provided a number of words, taihoa ‘wait a bit,’ waipiro 
‘alcoholic drink’ (literally ‘stinking water’), puku ‘belly,’ and 
puckeroo “break, damage’ (Maori pakaru). To break or damage 
in a grinding sort of way is to graunch, a word tending to 
replace puckeroo, I think. 
: New Zealand speech seems to be changing rapidly (even 
to me now in the pronunciation of the young New Zealander 
learn sounds like loon and loon is heading towards lean), so 
that it is not surprising that I am unfamiliar with some items 
noted as New Zealandisms in the Macquarie Dictionary. I 


remember the railway station luggage trolley with a short 
wheel fore and aft but did not call it a noddy (the name 
suggests Enid Blyton’s character, mercifully created ‘after my 
time’), and while I remember Maori PT (i.e., “Physical Train- 
ing’) as a way of describing lying down and doing nothing, I 
did not encounter m.d.o. “Maori day off for a ‘day off work,’ 
the Australian sickie with even more of a hint of leadswinging. 
I knew dag for a ‘hard case’ or ‘amusingly eccentric person’ 
and also dag for the ‘wool impacted with excreta on the back 
end of a sheep, but when a very eminent lexicographer 
recently heard his New Zealand niece say, “Well I must rattle 
my dags and be off,” he was not more surprised and amused 
than I would be. 

I have not heard a lamb’s testicles called mountain oysters 
(also U.S.) nor an unpleasant person called a drop kick nor a 
mental hopital called a rat factory—there is a tendency to 
crudity in some of the New Zealand idiom—nor a sweetbriar 
called missionary (but lawyer for an equally engaging briar was 
quite familiar), nor have I encountered hairy meaning ‘dilapi- 
dated.’ These expressions may then be new or were less than 
universal a couple of decades ago. In some cases, changed 
conditions have brought change. Opossums are recent imports 
from Australia but now prolific, so that the word joey (in 
Australia a ‘baby kangaroo’) for an opossum is likely to be 
recent. Pottle, which I knew as a ‘container for strawberries,’ is 
now used for a ‘carton of hot chips’ (french-fried potatoes), a 
result no doubt of the growth of the fast-foods industry. 
Birdcage boy a ‘used-car dealer’ is another mark of this sort of 
progress. The reference is to a wire-fenced display yard. 

In many cases I can’t be certain now whether I knew an 
expression or not. I knew Pongo as a rather derogatory word 
for an Englishman (Australian Pom) and would certainly have 
understood Pongolia “England, but did I know it live or learn 
it, as I would learn Old Norse, from professional literature? I 
more or less knew a huntaway was a ‘dog trained to drive 
sheep forward’ but when did I first know Nelson huntaway a 
‘boulder rolled down a hill to start sheep’? (The slur on Nelson 
province is no more justified than the slur on Taranaki province 
in Taranaki gate, a movable bit of a wire fence.) 

There seems to be an increasing use of diminutives in 
New Zealand, either shortened forms or forms in -ie (not in -o 
as in Australia). A ‘semi-trailer,’ called an articulated lorry in 
Britain and New Zealand, is briefly an artic; a “‘donnybrook’ is. 
a donny; a ‘locomotive’ a loci; a ‘milkman’ a milkie; a ‘nappy’ a 
nap; a ‘differential’ a diffy. All of these are new to me. A 
number relate to occupations: a slabby handles slabs; a cross- 
cutter uses a crosscut saw; a gummy digs for kauri gum (if he is 
not an old toothless sheep); and a farmer talks of his chow 
‘chou moellier.’ Chow in the sense of ‘food’ is known, as are 
many Americanisms through films, books, and television pro- 
grams, but is not used much. The local word is tucker. 

All this is, of course, only a random selection from the 
treasures of New Zealand’s colloquial vocabulary, but it is time 
to say Hooray. 
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“It also permits a flight steward to dash down to. the - 
onboard freezers for a special steak for the President or a 
change of clothing for the First Lady.” —The Flying White- 
house - The Story of Airforce One, by J. terHorst and R. 
Albertazzie, page 253. [Submitted by B. D. Leitch, Regina, 
‘Saskatchewan, who writes that he was not aware that First 
‘Ladies kept their wardrobes in the freezer: Was that ham- 
burger patties you wanted or hamburger panties?| 
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Australian Aboriginal Languages, by Barry J. Blake, 
Angus and Robertson, 1981. 


For a long time Australians showed tragically little interest 
in the rich linguistic resources represented by Aboriginal 
languages. This was tragic not only because much valuable 
linguistic information was lost forever but also because the lack 
of intelligent interest in Aboriginal languages was part of—and 
part cause of—a wider failure to understand a very different 
culture. Europeans have invaded sacred sites in Aboriginal land 
with the same failure to understand different values that led 
early Aboriginals to shoot privately owned cattle as they might 
have shot a kangaroo when no concept of ownership over living 
animals existed. 

There were a few early observers of Aboriginal languages, 
and their notes, however unprofessional, are often all we can 
know of languages now extinct. In recent years, much more has 
been done to record surviving or disappearing languages, but it 
has been something of a race against time, often a matter of 
finding a few elderly people who still use or partially remember 
a disappearing language. The general public and even linguists 
who are not specialists in Aboriginal studies have long lacked 
an overview of what is going on, and while it has been 
necessary to be patient while scarce trained manpower was 
directed to the most urgent tasks, it is very good now to 
welcome two books to fill the gap, a very full and technical 
account by Professor Dixon and a more popular one by Barry 
Blake. 

The study of Aboriginal languages is of current practical 
interest in understanding problems in Aboriginal education. 
Since many Aboriginal languages distinguish only three vowels 
and distinctions between voiced and unvoiced consonants are 
not significant, Aboriginal children learning English might 
pronounce piggy, Vicky, and Peggy or Fanny, Penny, and 
Benny alike and not be able to hear a difference, just as we 
might fail to hear differences among up to four phonemically 
distinct pronunciations of what to us is in each case n. One 
result of such phonetic differences is that English words appear 
in Aboriginal languages in strange disguise: mityityi “white 
woman’ (from missus), putyikata ‘cat’ (pussycat), or tyupu 
‘soap’ for instance. The differences in the Aboriginal and 
European conceptual worlds are sometimes just as great. 

It is accepted that no language can be meaningfully 
described as “primitive.” Some communities are more techno- 
logically. developed than others, and their vocabulary will 
reflect that difference. The native Australians, who had not yet 
mastered the art of boiling water (having no pottery), seemed 
backward to a conquering age of steam. They had no word for 
locomotive, but then their conquerors had no simple word for 
‘hit by throwing a boomerang, or ‘the hole left by a goanna 
when it has broken the surface after hibernation,’ or ‘a hole in 
_ a spear where the hook of a woomera [i.e., a throwing stick for 
launching a spear] is inserted, concepts as important to 
Aboriginal life as centrifugal force or gunpowder to their new 
neighbors. 

_ An age that valued arithmetic was impressed by the 
absence of numerals higher than four in Aboriginal languages, 
easily concluding that the lack reflected mental inferiority. In 
fact, Aboriginals quickly adopt European counting if employed 
as stockmen, just as European medical researchers can cope 
with the intricacies of Aboriginal kinship terms if it is useful 
for tracing the history of hereditary conditions. 

Most Australians know little about Aboriginal languages. 


Their ideas about them are often naive, that they are “simple,” 
“have no grammar,” or are “primitive.” Even the better 
informed might have little idea how many Aboriginal languages 
there are or what their relationship is. We now have an 
informed discussion of such questions. For the reader inter- 
ested in exotic languages or wanting to acquire a brief but 
reliable outline of the languages of Australia and their (rather 
small) contribution to English, Barry Blake’s book will be an 
enjoyable discovery; for the scholar wanting to go more deeply 
into the details of Australian Aboriginal linguistics, Dixon’s 
book will be a standard work. 


G.W. Turner 
University of Adelaide 
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Dictionary of Word Origins, by Joseph T. Shipley, x + 
430pp., Philosophical Library, 1945. (reprinted) $19.95. 


Roots: Family Histories of Familiar Words, by Peter 
Davies, vii + 216pp., McGraw-Hill, 1981. $21.95. 


The old and the tired and the revived Shipley’s Dictionary 
of Word Origins (1945) has been reissued. Why? It is a ragbag 
of uninformation (aard-vark contains Dutch ‘pig,’ unexplained), 
misinformation (grammar from a root gra-; total ignorance of 
laws of phonetic change, e.g., for four, seven, eight, ten, and 
the fictitious Latin pinque under the headword number; sneeze 
from fnese is a misprint!), jumbled information (e.g., college 
and grave, which read like free-association transcripts,)! garbled 
information (havoc ‘plunder’ < Old French havot < German 
Haft to Latin capt-, somehow bringing in hawk), and the 
goddamnedest information (yellow ... gelb ... chloros .. . fool 
... love ... German women of pleasure . .. lust . . . gooseberry 
fool ... custard—what next?) . I mustn’t take more of your 
time. Quick! To your most indispensable entry: Harpocrates 
“The Gr. god of silence.” And then the epigraph to this book: 
“his cult is forgotten today.” 

Peter Davies’s Roots (1981) is an entirely different kettle 
of trout (see 4, 144, and below). I will have some adverse 
things to say, but we must welcome this as a real step in the 
modern world on our slow climb back up to a state of literacy 
and decently exact knowledge. If enough copies of such books 
(suitably revised) were distributed, we might even end up with 
a high school that taught something, and a better than 
accidental crop of literate college graduates. 

Roots is really a rather old-style book, rewarmed, 
rearranged, and cosmeticized. It is inspired by the same 
instincts as Otto Schrader’s Die Indogermanen (Leipzig, 1911; 
revised by H. Krahe, 1935), and they are good instincts—to 
distill the truth about Indo-European and the Indo-Europeans 
and to disseminate it broadly—and this aim has been leveled at 


the lexicon of English. Davies has been bitten by the Indo- 


European bug (1-7). If I carp, it must be clearly understood 
that I applaud his enthusiasm, his perception of important 
things, his energy in carrying out a plan, his very real respect 
for the use of? learning and technical knowledge. It is therefore 
a bit disappointing to find that half of his argument on pp. 2—3 
and 6-7 regrinds the flour of Bloomfield, Language (1933) 
319-20 §18.14. But, although Davies wants us to glory in our 
Indo-European heritage (dictionary or no), the main lesson of 
his book is that our language has two principal sources, the 


ln the footnotes to his review, Professor Hamp has provided a 
detailed analysis of many of the matters with which he takes 


issue in the Shipley and Davies books. Because of its complex- 


ity, we have not published it in VERBATIM, but anyone wishing 
to have a (typeset) copy need only send a request and enclose a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


inherited IE and the borrowed-ultimately IE. The big theoreti- 
cal point, of course, is that this dichotomy is a fallacy: The 
borrowed component comes in, and speakers are unaware 
whether it was born branded IE or not. Even more, if we had 
started growing our learned stock in Avicenna, we would 
probably now be cheerfully expanding productively among 
Arabic broken plurals and participles, but the chances of 
history simply decreed otherwise. So we have little Old Latin 
and Greek and Indo-European. | 

Davies revels (3—4) in hound and canine, in naked and 
nude. This is old news, but it is good news. He calls (4) this 
duality “‘a significant and little-noticed theme.” I wasn’t aware 
of that. I thought it was one of the most noticed and most 
misstated items in our culture and in our books. 

I say, let us accept the platitude Mr. Davies discovers for 
us, let us refine and sift his formulations, let us overcome our 
soporific publishers, let us drown the scummy crap in our 
public schools and their texts, let us annex the élan of Peter 
Davies. | 

Davies’s method is a simple bipartite one: For about 100 
IE etyma, the discursive history and diagramed family tree are 
given on facing pages to show the modern outcomes of a given 
inherited IE form and of its cousin forms inherited by other IE 
branches (Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, etc.), then borrowed from 
them by English. Thus you see in diagrams and words the twin 
histories from the same IE source (e.g,. *bhrater) of native 
English brother and borrowed (Latin) fraternal, fraternity, (Old 
French) friar, and (Gypsy) pal. This is interesting stuff, and it 


deserves publicizing, but there is a distortion here, which pal. 


well illustrates. Romany is indeed IE and it is true that 
*bhrater- > pral > pal > English argot, but Romany is no 
less exotic and no more a natural relative and source than 
Eastern New England Algonquian, which contributed skunk. 

Moreover, there is a technical difficulty here. These ety- 
mologies must be absolutely accurate. I do not mean to be 
harsh on Davies; they need not be exhaustive, but they lose 
their point without exactitude. The Germanic descent must be 
correct (*apoter- will not give *aftar- directly). Even small, 


pay 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“The [Texas 36th Division] Association is now looking 
for the former men that served this Division. Purpose An- 
nual Reunion and Convention . . . —San Antonio Light, 
April 28, 1980, page 9-A. [Submitted by Dean Duncan, San 
Antonio, Texas, who reports, | was a member [sic], but I 
haven't had the operation making me eligible to attend the 
reunion. | 


“The staple of Bowman's business was picture 
cards, such as the one below of two ornately costumed 
girls that cost $3 per dozen.” [From a photo caption in 
the Chicago Tribune, January 20, 1981. Submitted by 
Leslie L. Lewis, Rockford, Illinois. Those were the good 
old days.] 


“Our investors are profiteering from . . . way above 
average results, and many of their investment problems 
were solved by us.” —From an advertisement of Explora Oil 
Corporation N.V., in The International Herald Tribune, 
Paris, 11 April 1980. [Submitted by Kurt Opitz, Hamburg, 
Federal Republic of Germany, who wonders how reputable 
such an organization can be.] 


nondamaging detail should be observed: The Germanic ances- 
tor of corn, etc., should not be given with -m (*kurnam), as if 
identical with Latin (granum). In Classical philology and 
linguistics, the derivation of the Latin cognates sometimes 
imposes difficulties of a major order: the deviant vocalism of 
Latin magnus,* maximus or of frangere under the roots *meg- 
and *bhreg-, or the problematic s- of Latin super to the root 
*uper. Numerous points of detail could be raised.> Not all of 
these are trivial, but it is not my purpose here to grade the 
effect or damage resulting from errors of different magnitudes. 
My point is that we can be accurate and principled; etymology 
is no less orderly, as a subject, than chemistry, though sadly it 
is often practised as an amateurish and less serious discipline. 
In etymology we can and do get results, and the world should 
know this. Roots has too many errors, great or small, and so do 
its sources, nostra culpa. 

There is a grave flaw in the principles of the stemma 
diagrams: Branches for separate etyma of a single dialect- 
group, usually Germanic (e.g., *af ‘off and *aftar- ‘after’) are 
twigged improperly off the same node as other, quite different 
dialect-groups (e.g., Latin ab and Greek apo). This is a gross 
genetic error in this form of representation.® 

Now to the sermon. What is all this useful for, and why 
should we be deadly accurate? I say, because it can make a 
better world and, with good will, could clean up our high 
schools mightily. There is a natural curiosity about language, 
one’s own language. Let us exploit it. Etymology is precise and 
gets results—when done with an engineer's or logician’s preci- 
sion. They say we Americans can’t market automobiles and 


-machinery; our products are slovenly, our controls lax. I 


shouldn’t be surprised when one considers how little of accu- 
rate knowledge (e.g., in geography or composition) our schools 
impart today and how low the demand on students’ skill really 
is. I say in all earnestness that historical linguistics and 
etymology, rightly practised, have a vital lesson to teach. 


Eric P. Hamp 
University of Chicago 
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“LOST & FOUND—Found vicinity of 24th-28th & South, 
male brindle Boxer, wearing choke chain with broken lease.” 
[From the Sunday Journal and Star, Lincoln, Nebraska, Janu- 
ary 4, 1981. Submitted by Doris Cole, Lincoln. Landlord 
Problems?| 


“Even some agents of the I.R.S.’s criminal investi- 
gation division concede privately that the agency has 
badly skewered its priorities by virtually ignoring major 
tax cheaters -in favor of making ‘easy’ cases against 
middle-class taxpayers.” [From “The I.R.S. Muscles the 
Middle Class,’ by Emest Volkman, in Family Weekly, 
April 19, 1981. Submitted by Dr. and Mrs. W. P. Scheel, 
Mount Berry, Georgia. It’s the middle class that feels 
badly skewered. | 


“Please Smoke in Grand Foyer.” [Sign at the Opera House 
entrance doors, Kennedy Center, Washington, D.C. Submitted 
by Eric Ostergaard, who observes, “... as a nonsmoking 
supporter of the opera, ... in order to comply with their latest 
request, I must now participate in the smoking habit.’ 


: Deadline 


Dale Roberts 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


had just returned from Nostalgia Night at the Bijou where 

I had covered the between-double-features Barton 
MacLane 
and Shirley Temple Look-Alike Contest. Thanks to a write-in 
vote I came in fifth and third, respectively. By the time I got 
back to the paper I was beat. I shucked my coat, plucked off 
the snap-brim with the press card stuck in the band, and sent 
the hat sailing like a fedora discus across the City Room toward 
the hat stand. 

This newspaper had been my home since I started in the 
business. In those early days I was too young to be a cub 
reporter or even a copy boy. Spunk and enthusiasm won out, 
though, and I managed to talk my way into a job as an 
apprentice cuspidor. Now, after years of laboring with the 
newspaperman’s eight Ws (Who, What, Where, When, Why, 
Wine, Women, and Wsong), I was known throughout the city. 
My wire stories were legendary, especially my famous feature 
piece about copper wire. My byline—Ace Capades, star 
reporter (a monicker I picked up during my stint as astrology 
editor)—was a household name. I had printer’s ink in my blood, 
which meant that I would have a hell of a time if I ever needed 
a transfusion. But my career was in trouble. My job was on the 
line. The dread affliction that attacks so many wordsmiths had 
finally caught up with me. Unless I could kick it I would be all 
washed up. 

I decided to drown my sorrows in sweat. Work, that was 
the answer. I pounced on the old Underwood with a venge- 
ance. After a brief scuffle with Miss Underwood at the 
switchboard I ‘hurried to my desk and sat down before my 
trusty helpmate, my ancient typewriter, my embattled Royal. I 
began to type. The words were flowing through the old digits 
pretty well until I noticed that I had neglected to put any 
paper into the machine. My newsman’s instincts told me that 
this could make for some problems in the composing room, so I 
began to riffle through the compost on my desk, hoping to find 
some copy paper. 

As I searched for platen fodder I noticed a scrap of paper 
impaled on a quill on the back of the hedgehog which I keep 
on my desk for spiking inter-office communiques. It was a note 
from the boss. 

Muttonhead: 

Be at the Hotel Albergo by 5:00 to cover the funeral 

director’s convention. If there is even one of your lousy 

puns in your copy I'll see to it that you are red from 
this paper and excommunicated from the English lan- 
guage. This is your last chance. 


That was my boss, all right, the crusty old city desk pilot who 
had stayed on when the old Sun was bought by Reverend 
Moon and renamed the Daily Eclipse. I could see him across 
the City Room typing in that unique closed-fist-hunt-and-peck 
style of his as he chomped on the cigars stuck into each corner 
of his mouth. 

So this was it, huh. The curse had finally caught up with 
me. Just one more pun and I was through. Fall off the word 
wagon once more and that’s all he wrote. I began to break out 
in a cold sweat. 

It had all started so innocently. I had never been one of 
those people who pun indiscriminately in conversation. It had 
seemed such a harmless prank that day I slipped my first pun 
past the copy desk. That pun led to another, and another, and 
yet another, and the first thing I knew I was sweating to put at 


the role of undertakers. . 
Rolls is called up yonder Tl be there.” 


least one pun into the paper every day. I lived for the days 
when I could sneak one into a headline or kicker. I was hooked, 
but good. And it had all started so innocently, just like the 
career of Johnny “Two-Nose” Scarlatti, the Mafia don who 
controls the penny candy scam and empty milk bottle racket in 
Jersey: he got his start in crime as a kid of six when he bumped 
off Al “Horsebreath” Stallone by forcing him to drink a case of 
industrial strength Listerine. You see how these things begin. 
The threats and abuse of my readers and my fellow scrive- 
ners—not to mention the boss—hadn’t swayed me from my 
course. But now my job was on the line. Now it was go straight 
or get canned. 


By the time I got to the hotel my photographer, Frank 
Stopp, was already there. He was standing in an alcove with 
his mouth open,:a thin spiral of smoke curling up from the 
charred tip of his tongue. 

“T told you, Stopp, you’re supposed to lick the base of the 
bulb, not stick your tongue into the flashbulb socket.” 

“Oh, yeah. Pll get the hang of it, Mr. Capades.” 

“Let’s get in here and get the story, kid. We've got a 
deadline to meet.” 

I walked to the nearest bellboy and asked him where I 
could find the mortician’s convention. 

“It’s over there in the Palindrome Room, sir, but it won’t 
be starting until the Philosopher’s. Club luncheon is finished.” 

“Putting Descartes before the hearse, eh?” 

I bit my tongue. Already it was starting. The philosophers 
adjourned and as they left the meeting room two of them, a 
visibly lovestruck couple, strolled hand in hand toward the 
registration desk. Stopp elbowed me in the ribs and winked 
lewdly. 

“Don’t be crude,” I said, 
Platonic.” 7 

I wanted to rip my tongue out. Was there no stopping me? 

As the morticians began to move into the hall my palms 
began to sweat. I took a seat in the rear of the room and took 
out my notebook. I could feel the first hot flush of fear; another 
attack on the way, I knew it. I felt the beginnings of a tic in 
that muscle that runs from beneath the left eye to just behind 
the right kneecap. 


The meeting was gaveled to order. As the membership 
considered the first item on the agenda, a motion to change the 
name of the profession to “necro-engineers,’ I dutifully 
recorded the events in a straightforward fashion, determined to 
maintain the pristine purity of punless prose (the boss hadn't 
said anything about alliteration). Then one of the members 
began to speak of an important funeral he had handled, a 
military affair at which the guest of honor had been an Army 
officer who died just before he was to have been promoted to 
lieutenant colonel. As he spoke I felt an icy wind on the back 
of my neck. I looked down at my notebook in horror. I had 
written: 

“Possible sidebar—Mortician recounts Major undertaking.” 

That did it. As the business changed from old to new I 
began to scribble madly, out of control, a muffled high-pitched 
giggle accompanying the torrent of words that gushed onto my 


pad. 


“I'm sure the relationship is 


“Move to Houston, for only two things are certain: death 
and Texas. ... Styx and stones may break my bones. . . . If half 
of the famous dictionary team died would they then be 
‘Defunct and Wagnall’s’? .. Se: writers work a dead 
beat.... Inter at your own risk. ... At Twin Cities funerals do 
they have St. Paulbearers? . . . In nature, vultures are carrion on 
. A chauffeur’s epitaph: When the 


I filed the story. 
A few hours later I was out on the street, broke and 


EPISTOLAE 


The comments following W.M. Woods's letter may not 


have been “very much to the point of pleonasms,” but they 
must have excited every language-loving reader of VErBatim. I, 
for one, would rather enjoy more diffusion of information 
about the nuances of the English syntax. I would like, there- 
fore, to relate a ‘discovery’ about this syntax. 

Someone had chid a friend of mine for writing, “The tapes 
we maintain are ...,” as, so the argument went, correct written 
English does not allow the omission of the relative pronoun in a 
relative clause. When asked to judge the argument, I recalled 
that when I learned English (my native language is Italian), I 
encountered a rule whereby, in a relative clause, the relative 
pronoun could be omitted as long as it was not the subject. 
Therefore, I corroborated the correctness of my friend’s 
writing. 

Later, however, spurred by uncertainty, I consulted Fow- 
ler, and there I read that, according to Onions, the pronoun’s 
“omission is often felt to be undignified” in the written 
language. “But this feeling,” Fowler added, “is not so strong 
now as it may have been.” | 

This simple laissez-faire attitude left me unsatisfied; so I 
decided to consult my ultimate source: Curme. And there I 
was pleasantly surprised to find that the asyndetic relative 
clause (the name of the clause in question) is not only an “old 
primitive construction” (not simply a clause with an omitted 
pronoun), but that it is a “good natural English expression .. . 
performing its function with elegant simplicity” (Curme’s 
Syntax, p. 234). | 

To those of us who like to follow a “more careful, 
deliberate adherence to ... syntax,” the use of the asyndetic 
relative clause affords a degree of satisfaction. 


Carmine Verna 
Issaquah, Washington 


pad 


The article by Bryan Garner on “Meretricious Words’ is 
one of the most interesting you have ever published. 

I don’t know how many other meretricious appellations 
are missing from his well-researched list, but at least one 
designation, round-heels, came to my attention when, in a 
recent Time magazine article, appeared, “the round-heeled bar 
girl.” 

A definition for round-heel can be found in the Supple- 
ment of Partridge’s Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional 
English, 5th Edition, 1961: “sexually compliant; a girl with 
heels so round that the least push will put her on her back.” 

Wentworth and Flexner’s Dictionary of American Slang, 
2nd Edition, 1965, indicates that round-heel was first used in 
1920 to mean a ‘prize fighter who either developed round heels 
from spending so much time on his back, or was an easy push- 
over because he had round-heeled shoes.’ According to these 
authorities, the definition ‘a woman of easy virtue’ appeared in 
1943. They note that Raymond Chandler’s Lady in Lake, 1951, 
contains the following, “I’ve just sort of been resenting your 
idea I would be an easy conquest. I’m not a round-heel like 
Livy.” 

Lester Saferstein, M.D. 
Prairie Village, Kansas 


Mr. Jay Ames of Toronto did not explain why he had been 
nicknamed “Stuka” by his German captors during World War 
II, because his POW dogtag number was 88. [VIII, 3] 

The reason might interest your readers. The Junkers Ju 88 
was one of the most effective divebombers used by the 
Luftwaffe during the late unpleasantness in Europe. As every- 
one—or nearly everyone—of my generation knows, German 
divebombers were called Stukas, a contraction of the word 
describing their modus operandi: Sturzkampfflugzeug. An 
approximate translation would be “Dive- (as in the stoop of a 
hawk) fight aircraft.’ In like manner, German aircraft used the 
first two letters of the manufacturer’s or designer's name in 
their identification. Other examples would be Me, as in Mes- 
serschmidt; He, as in Heinkel; and Do, as in Dornier. 

While the Stuka the Western Allies best knew was the 

Ju 87, to the Germans, the much more effective Ju 88 was 
probably even better-known, since the 87 didn’t remain in 
active service much past 1941, except on the Eastern front. 
The Ju 87 was never very successful in a theater of war where 
there was any significant aerial opposition, being very slow, 
short-ranged, and inadequately armed. It was used very effec- 
tively on the Russian front, where it usually operated from 
unprepared surfaces very close to the front lines. Typical 
missions lasted less than thirty minutes. It was a single-engined 
aircraft and had limited carrying capacity. 

The 88, on the other hand, was a very fast, well-armed, 
and versatile aircraft. It served also as a medium-altitude level 
bomber and radar-equipped night fighter, being particularly 
effective against the night bombing missions of the Royal Air 
Force. It was a formidable and much respected opponent. 


John R. Boyce 
Bethany, Connecticut 
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“The [Northwest Power Planning] Council is required — 
under the 1980 Northwest Power Act to develop a program to 
‘protect, mitigate, and enhance’ the salmon and steelhead runs 
along the Columbia and its tributaries along with developing a 
20-year master energy plan. The fish program is aimed at 
making up for some of the loses [sic] caused by the dams along 
the river.” [From Northwest Energy News, March (?) 1982, p. 
3. Submitted by Sandra Kirschenbaum, San Francisco. We are 
at a lose to know how one protects, mitigates, and enhances all 
at once.| 


ee ¢ 


We are a little angry,’ Moss said. “We were never able to 
have a discussion, but that’s all water over the damn. I think 
it’s important that there not be a lot of negativity between 
Fernando and the Dodgers.’ “Has this thing left scars?’ ” [From 
the Los Angeles Times, 24 March 1982. Submitted by Jean 
MacAllister, Beverly Hills, California. “Scars” may not be the 
right word, but we’re damn sure that “damn” isn't!] 


“Place Your Order and Get Out of the Way.” [Sign in 
Mexican restaurant in Chicago. ] 


“All Peoples Welcome for the Gifts.” [Sign in Turkish shop 
next door. Both submitted by Jerry B. Jenkins, Deerfield, 
Illinois. ] 


Bad 


without a job. I felt a strange sense of relief, though, as if a 
burden had been lifted from me. I mean a burden other than 
the oak desk which the boss had placed on my chest after he 
read my last story. I knew in my heart that my demon had at 
long last been exorcised. My life was beginning anew. Of 
course, word would get around and I could never work on an 
English language newspaper again. But there were lots of other 
jobs. At least now I was free. Even as I walked the streets of 
Skid Row I was happy in the knowledge that I was my own 
man once again, no longer a slave to demon pun. 

As I walked past the entrance to an alley a man in rags 
staggered out, looked me up and down, and shoved his paper- 
bag-wrapped bottle into my face. 7 

“Buddy, you look like you could use a little drink,” he 
said, “Wanna buy a shot of this wine?” 

! sniffed at the neck of the bottle. 

“Aha!” I cried, “Second hand rosé!” 
Then he hit me and that’s the last thing I remember. 


EPISTOLAE 


This is a battle I shall never win... “Big Bertha” was not 
a “huge railway gun used by the Germans in WWI,” as Eric 
Hamp makes out [VIII, 4, 4]. 

Big Bertha was a siege howitzer named after Frau Krupp— 
who apparently had an ample waistline—because of its enor- 
mous calibre: about 18 inches, as far as I can establish. It was 
short and squat and delivered shells with a relatively low 
muzzle-velocity over a short range. I think Americans might 
call this type of gun a siege mortar. 

The rail-mounted guns, on the other hand, were generally 
converted naval guns, with extremely long barrels. Specifically, 
the guns that shelled Paris in 1917 (often also erroneously 
referred to as “Big Bertha”) were tubed-down naval guns of 
the type nicknamed “Long Max.” I wonder why it is that one 
never sees that name mentioned in a list like the present one. 

See for details Henry W. Miller: The Paris Gun (George 
G. Harrap & Co. Ltd., London, 1930). I note he used the term 
mortar, rather than howitzer, but the implication is certainly 
the same. 


John Brunner 


South Petherton, Somerset 
ce 


In “Meretricious Words, or the Quean’s English” [VIII, 3] 
Bryan Garner implies that there’s no connection between punk 
used in place of prostitute and punk-rocker. This is not 
necessarily true, although they certainly aren’t synonyms. 

Around the turn of the century, punk was American 
prison slang for ‘young man used by an older and stronger 
convict as an exclusive sexual outlet.’ A really tough man could 
have a “harem” of punks. (See, unless I misremember, Mezz 
Mezzrow’s Really the Blues.) 

Punk left the prisons but continued to be a term of 
approbation applied to young men and usually had subtle 
homosexual overtones. In the fifties, sneering “hoods” with 
duck-ass haircuts, who modeled themselves on James Dean and 
Marlon Brando, were called punks. 

When the Beatles invaded America in 1964, they inspired 
countless youngsters—who had listened to (but had never been 
moved to imitate) Frankie Avalon and others of his clan then 
dominating radio—to start playing guitars and forming bands 
‘themselves. Often these were restless and dissatisfied working- 


class men expressing their anger. Some of them were beginning 
to grow their hair long by the standards of that time. All of 
them knew that adult—and some segments of youth—society 
considered them punks. The Standells’ “Why Pick on Me?” 
was one of their biggest hits. 

They played school dances and bars; some of them 
attained a degree of skill and made recordings. Around 
1966-1967, the dedicated musicians among them evolved into 
playing acid rock. Most of them have disbanded. 


In the early 1970s, Greg Shaw began referring to the 
music of this period in his rock fanzine, Who Put the Bomp, as 
punk rock. Several years later, when a new generation rebelled 
against lifeless commercial music and found yet new ways to 
shock their elders, someone in the media lifted punk from 1966 
and applied it to the Ramones in the U.S. and to the Sex Pistols 
in England. I don’t know whether or not Greg Shaw accepts 
this new usage for his label, Bomp Records. 

It’s logical to assume that punk as a sexually dominated 
man in prison came from punk ‘prostitute, a woman sexually 
dominated (usually by a pimp) and subject to her clients’ 
demands. If this is the case, punk-rocker also descended from 
the latter usage. : 


Richard Stooker 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Baa 


I enjoyed Bryan Garner’s article, “Meretricious Words,” 
and hasten to add a footnote or two. Mr. Garner overlooked 
two appellations which instantly come to mind: 

Bimbo, the exact derivation of which I do not know, but 
which I can remember having heard from the 1930s until the 
present, from time to time. 

Blister, I know from memory and not from research. I 
believe this was of English usage, probably from the late 19th 
to the early 20th century. 

I was surprised to read his explanation of hooker. It’s 
possible that, someplace in the United States during the 20th 
century, hooker had a connotation other than the one he 
assigns to it, but I have never run into that in my lifetime. We 
are told that when the Army of the Potomac was camped at 
Falmouth, following the removal of Burnside as its commander 
after the fiasco at Fredericksburg, it was placed under the 
command of General Hooker, who issued passes to “ladies of 
the evening,” passed through the lines by sentries to his 
quarters. The sentries referred to them as “Hooker's women” 
and this later devolved into hookers. This, I believe, is the true 
story of the origin. 

I am eager to see the other letters you may receive 
concerning this article; I am almost certain that no one could 
compile a complete list with absolute accuracy, for it is 
probably a subject which all mankind, from the beginning of 
time, have at one time or another addressed. 


Frank E. Day 
Portland, Oregon 


bX 


How curious that Bryan Garner should have listed the 
obscure Cantonese mui-tsai while omitting the well-known 
Suzie Wong. 


G.S. Harman 
Hollywood, California 


ie Pairs No. 8 


Rules: The clues are given in items lettered (a-z); the 
answers are given in the numbered items, which must be 
matched with each other to solve the clues. In some cases, a 
numbered item may be used more than once, and some clues 
may require more than two answer items; but after all of the 
matchings have been completed, one numbered item will 
remain unmatched, and that is the correct answer. Our answer 
is the only correct one. The solution will be published in the 
next issue of VERBATIM. 


No specific truck = 


inspired Scottish song. 
Was spring drink kept in 
composer’s catafalque? 
Ww II (U:S.) agency 
dimly sited. 

Where secrecy reigns. 
Bilabial flowers. +2 |:p> 
Male mythological bird. 
Uneven member of 
society or on third 
wheel? 

Celtic power from the 
wind. 

Giant steps evoke 
emotionless look. 


. A suitcase or ee 


in California? 1AG 

From the horse’s ath? 
Negative! 

Carthusian potato, 
cooker. 


Top-ranking a.d.c. 


(p). 


(q) 


Musicians form a circle 


Volumes I ¢> II, Verbatim Volumes III ¢> IV, Verbatim Volumes 
V & VI, Verbatim Index: Volumes I-VI; or a credit of $25 or 
£12.50 towards the purchase of any other title or titles offered 
in the VERBATIM Book Club Catalogue. | 


Those living in the U.K., Europe, the Middle East, or 
North Africa should send their answers to VERBATIM, 2 Market 
Square, Aylesbury, Bucks, England. All others should send 
them to VERBATIM, Essex, CT 06426, U.S.A. 

You need send only the correct solution, not the answers to 
all of the clues. Please indicate your choice of prize along with 
your answer. 

N.B.: To allow for the sloth of the various postal systems 
and to make it fairer for those residing far from either office, 


at forbidden nuptials. ee we shall arrange to collect correct answers for 21 days, starting 


Damage from entering 
the wrong accommo- 
dation in the Pullman. 
Kiss your relatives, or 
give them the boot? 
Rules made by the R.C. 
bigshots. 

Major L’Enfant had it. 
Shoemaker takes final 
opportunity to intone 
incantations over his 
models. 

Tick off the playwright. 


Saudi Arabian elegance 


(U.S.). Arab Shes |e 
Exploit the soda fountain 
beverage (Br.). 


What the Trojans should | 


have done before the - 
Greeks entered. 

Tudor car used by 
cowards. 


(n) Change the acolyte—he 
gets a lift from church. 
(0) Scapegoat ruins the 


picnic. 

1. Aide. 15. Chants. 28. Gael. & 41. Odd. 
2. Altar.» 16. Check. -29- Grippe.j 42. Off. 

3. Ant. 17. Chic. 30. Hoarse.y 43. O.P.A 
4. Any. 18. Chicken. 31. Idea. 44. Queue 
—S; Arab.» 19. City. 32. Kin. 45. Sally. 
6. Bach. 20. Close. 33: L.A. | 46. Say. 
-7 Banned.e 21. Coop. 34. Last. -47, Sheik. «: 
8. Berth.¢, 22. Felloe. 35. Law. 48. Stair. 
9. Bier. 23. Finch. 36- Lips.e 49. Stony. 
10. Bull. 24. First. 37. Lorry. * 50. Tea. 
11. Buoy. 25. Force. 38. Mark. 51. Thrown. 
12. Buss. § 26. French. 39. Milk. 52: Two. ¢ 
13. Cannon. 27. Friar. 40. Nay.« ~5d3> Wedding. ¢ 
14. Capital. 


Winners will receive one of the following: the Collector's 
Edition of Thomas H. Middleton’s Light Refractions (retail 
value, $30 or £15); English English by Norman W. Schur 
(retail value, $24.95 or £12.50); three copies of Wordsmanship, 


by Clauréne duGran (retail value, $29.85 or £14.85); twelve 


copies of Definitive Quotations, by John Ferguson (retail value, 
$35.40 or 18); Word for Word, by Edward C. Pinkerton (retail 
value, $39.95 or £20); four one-year subscriptions to VERBATIM 
(retail value, $30 or £15); any two of the following: Verbatim 


"with the day the first correct answer is received, and to draw 


one winner from each office. 


Paring Pairs No. 7 


The correct answer is (28) Limb. The solutions are given 
below. The winners of No. 7 were Edward T. McHugh, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, and Thomas Lillis, Kilkee, County 
Clare, Ireland. Catching up: the winner in Europe of No. 4 was 
Anne Cutler, Brighton, Sussex; of No. 5, G. Williams, Sinfin, 
Derby; of No. 6, Jared Weinberger, Bologna, Italy. 


(a) Difficult upwind sailing with this in your stomach. (26 
43) Hard Tack. 


_(b) Arrest at English boys’ school? (20, 12) Eton Collar. 


( 

(c) Sounds, littorally, like a palm. (5, 48) Beech Tree. . 

(d) Heavy traffic in hybridized flora? (32, 16) Plant 

Crossing. 
(e) Golgotha irritated him. (15, 31) Cross Patch. 
(f) Jivaro trick cyclist. (27, 38) Head Shrinker. 
(g) Dull spouse yields nonconclusion. (41, 29) Stale Mate. 
(h) Shipshape. (53, 25) Wine Glass. 
(i) Barely destroyed paper, then went on the cheep. (35, 
33) Ruined Quires. 
(j) Staff reduction: hair today, gone tomorrow. (12, 17) 
Crew Cut. 
(k) Filthy fellow, now immaculate, wins it all. (11, 42) | 
Clean Sweep. 
1) Felne in speakeasy. (6, 44) Blind Tiger (no eye). 
Lower than low to string us along. (4, 50) Base Vile. 
n) That one card is worth 2000 or 2200! (39, 46) Single 
Ton. 

(0) Lawn game, played with grenades instead of balls, 
yields food for thought. (10, 14) Chicken Croquet. 

(p) Such a person does not have green hair! (9, 47) Carrot 
Top. 

(q) Priestly individual. (1, 19) Altar Ego. 

(r) Source for Thatcher. (34, 23) Roof Garden. 

(s) Oh my! No honor to be observed in Jugoslavian 

breeches! (40, 49) Split Trousers. 

(t) Raise one for Cockney intelligentsia. (21, 8) Eye Brow. 

(u) Profitless test for bootlegger. (18, 36) Dry Run. 

(v) Nonagenarian homosexuals. (24, 30) Gay Nineties. 

(w) Sounds as if Cronos and his cronies dispatched 

prostitutes. (37, 52) Sent Whores. 

(x) All that is left of fashion after paying the mohel. (7, 
45) Bris Toll. 

(y) Bungay’s colleague backward in using saucepan. (3, 22) 
Bacon Frier. 

(z) Catch a crab in a one-horse town? (2, 51) Back Water. 
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Neither “God” Nor 
“Aleichem” Is a Last Name 


Zellig Bach 
Lakehurst, New Jersey 
A pastor of a congregation of the Church of God denomi- 


nation, in Long Island, New York, recently received a letter 
soliciting funds for the Republican National Committee. The 


letter was signed by President Reagan. The salutation read: 


“Dear Mr. God.” = 

While it may be true—and possibly foreboding—that the 
Republican Party badly needs God’s help, one wonders 
whether this is really the best approach. There are older and 
possibly better ways of conveying supplications to God, and in 
these modern times a silent prayer by way of wireless telegra- 
phy might have been more appropriate and up-to-date than a 
form-letter printed by photo-offset. Besides, to address God as 
“Mr.” is bound to antagonize many women, particularly those 
of the women’s liberation movement. | 

The reason for this curious salutation is that a computer 
does not know the meaning of words, and when it is pro- 
_ grammed to use the last word of the first line of an address as 
the last name, it “deduces” that God in Church of God is the 
last name of the addressee. In this respect, you cannot blame 
the computer. 

But when a theater critic (Stefan Kanfer) of a national 
magazine (Time, February 22, 1982, p. 70) uses Aleichem as a 
last name, erroneously derived from the pseudonym Sholem 
Aleichem, that is a totally different story. In his short review of 
the Broadway play The World of Sholem Aleichem, he used 
Aleichem as a last name twice, and the caption under the main 
-actor’s picture read: “Gilford as a Russian [sic] peasant in 

Aleichem.” : | 

Sholem Aleichem is a compound expression of greeting, 
usually accompanied by a handshake, and literally means 
‘Peace be unto you.’ It was a common greeting among Jews in 
Lithuania, Poland, and Russia before World War II. Sholem—in 
this case—is not a first name, nor is Aleichem a last name. (If a 
writer chose to publish his works under the byline “Peace Be 
Unto You,” no one would address him as “Mr. Unto You.”) To 
truncate the name Sholem Aleichem to Aleichem, as if it were 
his last name, betrays a deep misunderstanding, if not igno- 
rance, of the meaning and nuances of Sholem Aleichem’s pen 
name. 

Sholem Aleichem was a famous writer in Yiddish who 
depicted Jewish life in the shtetl with great humanity and 
humor. Fiddler on the Roof, which won world-wide acclaim 
from New York to Tokyo, was based on his works. It was often 
said that he was the Jewish Mark Twain. His real name was 
Sholem Rabinovitz, and the choice of Sholem Aleichem as his 
pen name carried a singular emotional meaning—a genuine 
fellowship with people, regardless of his fame and stature as a 
writer, an ever-present warm-hearted reaching-out, and a sym- 
bolic gesture of a strong and friendly handshake. 

The Jewish masses all over the world responded with a 
joyous sense of Aleichem Sholem ‘Peace be unto you, too, the 
traditional answer to the greeting Sholem Aleichem, and 
embraced him with unbounded love and respect. When he 
died in New York in 1916, at the age of 57, he was mourned by 
all as if he were a beloved member of one’s family. 


While God very likely smiles benevolently at the fact that 
the Republican Party elected to send its plea for help through 
the mails, Sholem Aleichem must be laughing himself “to 
death” in his grave in the Workmen’s Circle section of Mt. 
Carmel cemetery in Brooklyn. Z 


(Ed. Note: It is interesting that the pseudonym of the 


“Gentile Sholem Aleichem” is almost invariably treated as an 


ordinary name when alphabetized or shortened with the title 
“Mr. The AHD gives “Aleichem, Sholem. See Sholem 
Aleichem.” But: “Twain (twan), Mark. Pen name of Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens (see). [From the expression mark twain, 
‘by the mark two fathoms,’ used by Mississippi riverboat pilots 
in sounding shallows for minimum navigable depths.]” Appar- 
ently “Mr. Two Fathoms” is deemed appropriate. 


Editor's Note 
Readers of VERBATIM—but more often writers of ar- 
| ticles submitted for publication—often ask why we do 
not identify authors with more than a city of residence 
or, in some cases, a professional affiliation. The reason is 
that it is our opinion that a reader's reaction to such 
identification must fall into one of the following cate- 
gories, only the last of which affords an honest basis for 
criticism: (1) “If the author is so important, his ideas and 
opinions must be valid”; (2) “Since the author is com- 
“lbtale unknown (to me), his ideas and opinions are 
worthless”; (3) “Although/Since the author is [the presi- 
dent of Harvard and of the Linguistic Society of 
America], his ideas and opinions must be worth consider- 
ing.” In short, we think it unfair to intimidate readers 
with short biographies that, in effect, are often likely to 
set forth authors either as unassailable authorities or as 
commentators -who are unqualified to utter opinions 
about anything outside their fields. It is our position that 
the language is everyone's “property,” hence fair game 
for comment by anyone. We receive articles from all 
kinds of writers—academics, amateur and _ professional 
free-lance writers, people who are interested in language 
and concerned about it but who might never before have 
written anything for publication, casual critics, assiduous 
| critics, carping critics, etc. We make an effort to select 
for publication those articles that combine originality, 
broad range of interest, accuracy, and good writing; 
such qualities are not, necessarily, the exclusive property 
of professional writers, academics, or linguists whose 
names, affiliations, or qualifications are recognizable or 
known to our readers. 

Clearly, the practice in other publications is quite 
different, though it is hard to see what weight could be 
given to a writers opinions when his qualifications con- 
sist of, say, his being “a novelist and close observer of the 
English language for 40 years.” Also, we know linguists 
who have a somewhat warped notion of the aspects of 
language treated in VERBATIM and whose opinions would 
do little but infuriate our readers. 

If readers agree or disagree with this policy, their 
comments are welcome; we may change our ways if 
enough disagree. 


CORRIGEN DA. 


“When Paragons Nod” by Lillian Mermin Feinsilver [VIII, 
4]: | 

Page 3, column 2, paragraph 3, line 7: comma after parenthe- 
sis; same paragraph, line 16: delete asterisk. 

Page 4, paragraph 2, line 2: for “Associated Professor’ read 
“Associate Professor.” 

“Paring Pairs No. 6” [VIII, 3]: 

Page 19: (ff) Hopalong Cassidy was William Boyd and not, as 
given in (28, 27), William (S.) Hart. 


The 3W (= Wicked Witch of the West) has been at it 


again. In Philip Howard’s review of The Dictionary of Ana- 
‘grams [VIII, 4], for “Je n’en vois pas le nécessité de ce livre,” 


please read, “Je ne vois pas la nécessité de ce livre.” 


Anglo-American Crossword Puzzle 
No. 20 by Jack Luzzatto 


ACROSS 
1 House blasted away by _ 1 “Fireman” who fed old 
a blowgun. (8) flames to Dracula? (4, 6) 


5 Are we the ones to copy 2 When in session uproar 
for the rank and file? (6) is so distracting. (9) 


9 Crucial trial of eet 3 How the millionaire felt 
by arbitrary dictates . when all his paintings 
: . 4) were stolen. (7) 
10 ...or, as much pressure 4 Dark deeds, or forgotten 
"as the wig can apply. (6) — books. (7, 5 
12 Point near Pike’s Peak. 6 Subject the UN brought 
(9) up about food. (3, 4) 


13 Ill at ease among nudes 7 Like that little island 
out of habit. (6, 2) with all the Scotch . 
15 Quite manifest about a (5) 
tired move showing poor §8 . 
economic planning. 6 


.ever hear mention of 
the place? (4) 
11 Leave the Orient 
. oS (5, 7) 

_ especially if interest 
proves costly. (2. 4, 4) 


17 Pushovers, so inept as 
no peer ought to be. (6, 14 
9 


20 Destroyer of vain 16 Drink for a rummy 
dreams to force one out pie (3, 6) 
of bed. (8) 18 Crowed over one’s tea 


22 Snake dance? (5) with deluxe backing. (7) 
24 Tartlet. (6) 19 Clouded train of thought 
25 Double-checker with for the unjust. (3, 4) 


something to say? (8) 21 When the old general 
26 Salary split to hold hot returned he became a 
car? What a farce! (6) fisherman. (5) 


27 Pretty as an asterisk. (4,4) 23 Make waves? (4) 


ANSWER to Anglo-American Crossword Puzzle No. 19 

ACROsS: 1. Compact. 5. F-uwmn-ISH. 9. INTERESTED 
PARTY. 10. RE (t) RUNS. 11. Bedmate. 12. I do. 13. Last man. 
14. Omar. 16. Dot. 19. ECRU. 20. EMBAR-go. 23. Lid. 
24, Feedbag. 26. Re-pair. 28. Order in the court. 29. Tweedle. 


_ 30. E-ssa-YED. 


DOWN: 1. Coin roll. 2. M-att-R-es-S. 3. ACRONYMI-c. 
4, Task. 5. Freebooted. 6. Rapid. 7. INROAD. 8. HOYDEN. 
12. Indulgence. 15. AM-bien-ces. 17. Treasury. 18. Top-rated. 
21. Effort. 22. Peddle. 25. Bored. 27. Shoe. : 


MISCELLANEA. 


he classified advertising rate is 40¢ per word. A word is 

any collection of letters or numbers with a space on each 
side. We can provide box numbers, if desired. Address, with 
remittance, VERBATIM, Essex, Connecticut 06426. Circula- 
tion: 21,000. 


WRY IDEAS: Hypnotic life-sized blue decal “eye optically 
centered on pre-1984 mini-poster, $2.50. Anti-Panic Button 


_. (wall-plate type) for psychological relief of life’s diurnal 


_ traumas, 


$1.50; 2/$2.50. Inviting Invitations (“Notice of 
Impending Bash,” raffishly illustrated), 10/$2.50; 24/$5, includ- 
ing envelopes. “How NOT To Make a Million in Mail Order” 
(Our Founder’s definitive work), $5. All postpaid. Wry Idea, 
San Diego, CA 92122-0408. | 7 


LIMERICK THAT HAS THE APPEAL. 2000 salacious origi- 
nals. $6.50 cloth, $4.00 paper. A. Chaplin, 15362 Grandville, 
Detroit, Michigan 48223. 


UNIQUE MICROCOMPUTER PROGRAM stores, analyzes 
book-length texts: creates file-structure; taps databases, main- 
frames; locates, displays, prints words, phrases in context with 
bibliography; alphabetizes, compares vocabularies; concor- 
dances right, left, middle strings; frequency-ranks vocabularies, 
frequency-counts to 10 million. For full informaton and sam- 
ples, send $2.00 to: LEXICON, Box 484, Mississauga-A, 
Canada L5A 2HO. 


PURRRRR! The Newsletter for Cat Lovers, for the intelligent 
ailurophile. $18.00 for twelve issues. Write: 118 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Suite 187, Boston, MA 02115. VISA and Master 
Charge aecepiett 


For Those Who’ve Outgrown Regular Crosswords. Fifty origi- 
nal Anglo-American Puzzles, 4 la VERBATIM, Moderate diff_i- 
culty. $6.50 for 120-page book. Barry ia 4470 Elenda, 
Culver City, California 90230. 


162 TWO-LETTER WORDS! Perfect for Scrabble® players. 
Definitive OED list includes bonus, Q’s without U’s. $1.50, 
stamped envelope: Horowitz, 274 Prospect, Northampton, 
Massachusetts 01060. 


A GUIDE TO THE LANGUAGES OF THE WORLD. Send 
$15 (check or money order) to: Merritt Ruhlen, 2132 Williams 
Street, Palo Alto, California 94306. ° 


American Speech, A Quarterly of English Usage, will 
grow to 96 pages per issue with the first number of Volume 58 
(1983). Published for the American Dialect Society by The 
University of Alabama Press, Ronald R. Butters, Editor. Annual 
subscription, $15; single copies and specimen issues, $4.50. 
AMERICAN SPEECH, Box 2877, University, AL 35486. 


A Foreign Student’s Guide to Dangerous English con- 
tains 90 pages of easy English explanations of those highly 
interesting but potentially embarrassing words for sex and 
toilet functions. Formal, slang, vulgar, children’s terms and 
euphemisms explained. Illustrated. Eardley Publications, Box 
281, Rochelle Park NJ 07662. $4.95 plus $.80 postage. 


LOVE VERBATIM? Then you'll go ananas (pelt yourself with 
pineapples) over Homarneutics, the newsletter for innovation in 
language. For information, write without obligation: The 
Homar Foundation, Box 7500, Chicago, Illinois 60680. 


